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by Joe Martin 


he great Trappist monk Thomas 
Merton wrote an essay entitled, 
“The Time of the End Is the 
Time of No Room” (the essay 
appears in Raids On the Unspeakable, 
1966). Therein, he assesses our apocalyp- 
tic time, one “haunted by the demon of 
emptiness” out of whith come “the 
armies, the missiles, the weapons, the 
bombs, the concentration camps, the race 


riots, the racist murders, and all the other = 


crimes of mass society.” 


add to the sordid list the teeming masses of 
dispossessed homeless and impoverished 
within our misguided and opulent society. 
Merton asks: “Is this pessimism? Is 
this the unforgivable sin of admitting what 
everybody feels? Is it pessimism to diag- 
nose cancer as cancer? Or should one sim- 
ply go on pretending that everything is 
getting better everyday, because the time 


if-Merton were alive today, he would 


of the end is also — for some at any rate 
— the time of great prosperity? (‘The 
Kings of the earth have joined in her idol- 
atry and the traders of the earth have 
grown rich from her excessive luxury.’ 
Revelations 18:3)” 

The author Marc Ellis. in his powerful 
biography of Peter Maurin, the French 
Catholic anarchist, teacher of Dorothy 
Day, and co-founder of the Catholic 
Worker movement, writes: “Progress... is 
haunted by the cries of the dead and b 
those hundreds of n 


legitimation and affluence for the interna 
tional elite but alienation and affliction for 
the majority of humankind.” (Peter 
Maurin: Prophet in the Twentieth 
Century, by Marc Ellis, 1981.) 

Ellis states that the Hebrew prophets 
“were profoundly critical of contemporary 
values and social constructs that denied 
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Worthington Works to Overturn Cuts to Quarter Meal 


“You can scrape by and 
survive if you don’t have a 
home, but if you don’t 
have any food, you die. 
It’s just totally immoral to 


cut this program.” 
— Kriss Worthington, City Council 


by Maureen Hartmann 


erkeley City Councilmember 

Kriss Worthington makes a 

telling point about the vital 

importance of food for the hun- 
gry. “Food is not the only thing that 
homeless and poor people need, but it is 
one of the most fundamental things,” he 
said. “You can scrape by and survive if 
you don’t have a home, but if you don’t 
have any food, you die.” 

True to his belief in the indispensable 
value of food programs for the survival of 
the poor, Worthington is outspoken in 
voicing his disapproval of the funding 
cuts imposed by the City of Berkeley that 
have imperiled the Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project’s renowned quarter meal. 

“It?s just totally immoral to cut this 
program,” the City Council member said. 

Worthington described the significance 


The Berkeley quarter meal has been a daily source of nourishment for poor and hungry people for decades. 


of food in the lives of the poor. “The need 
for housing is not an excuse to go and slash 
food programs that are not just for homeless 
people,” he explained. “There are people 
who are very poor, some of whom have 
minimum-wage jobs or part-time jobs. 
They are working and they don’t have 


enough food but they don’t have enough 
money. In my mind, we need comprehen- 
sive, integrated services that address peo- 
ple’s needs at different levels, different 
states of poverty and homelessness.” 
Someone may have no. job, 
Worthington said, and be sleeping on a 


Lydia Gans phoio 


friend’s couch. She may temporarily have 
a roof over her head, but still is in need of 
three meals a day in public dining rooms. 
According to Terrie Light, executive 
director of the Berkeley Food and 
Housing Projéct, the quarter meal feeds 


See Deep Cuts to the Quarter Meal page 15 
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Gentrification on Steroids: A Case Study of Displacement 


Rich people have taken near 


total control of the South 
Park area. Unfortunately, 
many of them have brought 
class-oriented prejudices 
with them. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


aving resided in the San 
Francisco neighborhood cen- 
tered around South Park for 
more than a decade, I am qual- 
ified to comment on the manner in which 
rapidly invasive hyper-gentrification is 
transforming the troubled lives of the 
neighborhood's poorest residents. 

South Park itself is located in the South 
of Market section of San Francisco. It is 
bounded by Sccond and Third Streets on 
the east and west, and by Bryant and 
Brannan Streets on the north and south. 

The oval-shaped oasis of grass and 
leafy trees is a beautiful little sliver of 
green in a neighborhood whose surface 
area is almost completely covered by con- 
crete. As a result, for better or worse, it is 
an oasis around which much of the neigh- 
borhood’s day-to-day affairs revolve. 

South Park was among San Francisco’s 
wealthiest neighborhoods in the late 
1800s, a period during which it was 
ringed by grand mansions and consulates. 
Neighborhood conditions took a turn for 
the worse in the aftermath of the 1906 
earthquake when the city’s wealthy 
decamped to the hills, where they congre- 
gate to this day in isolated splendor. 

During the next century, South Park 
was the vibrant center of a working-class 
neighborhood dominated by warehouses, 
small businesses and inexpensive hotels 
and rooming houses. 

San Francisco’s massive “urban renew- 
al” projects of the late 1960s kick-started 
the process of deconstructing the area’s 
working-class culture. That process ulti- 
mately produced the Moscone Center, 
Yerba Buena Gardens, the Museum of 
Modern Art and other accoutrements of 
the so-called “smart set.” 

When I moved into the neighborhood 
in the mid-1990s, the process of gentrifi- 
cation was already under way and gaining 
momentum. The poorest residents in the 
neighborhood were being inexorably 
crowded out of the last remaining units of 
low-rent apartment buildings. 

Some of those buildings were being 
expensively renovated in order to accom- 
modate the tastes of the young urban pro- 
fessionals associated with the burgeoning 
computer industry. Others were being torn 
down and replaced by expensive live-work 
lofts outfitted with granite counters, cherry 
wood cabinets, 16-foot windows, 20-foot 
ceilings and rooftop gardens with panoram- 
ic views of the nearby downtown skyline. 

Change was also under way in the 
neighborhood’s small-business sector. 
Many such businesses were being forced 
out because of rising rents. Others were 
leaving because of declining revenues, due 
primarily to dramatic changes under way in 
the make-up of the area’s population. 

The cheap clothing stores, golf equip- 
ment stores, photo services, computer 
repair firms, automobile repair shops, 
printing businesses and mom-and-pop 
restaurants were prominent among the 
early victims of the transition. 

Many such businesses also failed 
because the composition of the neighbor- 
hood’s populace shifted from dominance by 
working-class and poor people to domi- 


nance by elite earners who 
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moved in and replaced the neighborhood- 


Former South Park residents, displaced by gentrification, return to the area each June for an annual party. 


based, inexpensive firms without which 
contemporary urban dwellers with low 
incomes cannot survive. 

During the mid-1990s, streets in the 
neighborhood were typically filled on 
Saturday mornings with scores of young 
women in search of inexpensive, second- 
hand wedding gowns. Walking desperate- 
ly from store to store with fear of failure 
haunting their eyes and every step, the 
women symbolized the tenuous nature of 
the dreams on which the poor seek to 
build their structurally insecure lives. 

Nonetheless, sometimes the women 
provided a measure of hope and encour- 
agement for those who witnessed their 
desperate searches. This was because 
sometimes they emerged from the dingy, 
old buildings that housed the recycled 
gowns with broad, happy smiles on their 
tired, innocent faces. 

They were smiling because they had 
found suitable dresses they could afford. 
They were happy, as were the relieved 
mothers and supportive bridesmaids-to-be 
accompanying them, because they were 
hopefully on their way to experiencing the 
so-called American Dream. 

Chatting gaily as they strode to their pre- 
cariously parked cars, they tightly clutched 
the old gowns sheathed in dust-covered cel- 
lophane bags. Their enthusiasm conveyed 
conviction that the right dress and marriage 
would help make their individual versions 
of the dream come true. 

Those of us who witnessed the scene 
as it evolved over the years wished them 
well. But it was apparent, even before the 
current surge toward total gentrification of 
the neighborhood was under way, that 
brides who get married in second-hand 
gowns are probably due to experience 
more than a little hardship as they struggle 
in an increasingly expensive environment 
to make their dreams real. 

In any event, the used wedding gown 
stores are gone. 

The dot-com boom, which transformed 
this particular neighborhood like a roiling, 
take-no-prisoners tsunami, sealed the fate 
of the used wedding gown shops. 

As was the case with other small busi- 
ness scattered throughout the neighbor- 
hood, owners of the used wedding gown 
shops received their death sentences via 


nonnegotiable, quadruple increases in the 


costs of their leases. 
Lacking the financial clout needed to 
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South Park’s former residents are now represented by a few homeless people. 


A poignant reminder of times past 
takes place in South Park on the first 
Saturday of each June, when hundreds of 
former residents return for a daylong 
party. Armed with huge, gleaming boom- 
boxes and dangerously delicious slabs of 
barbeque ribs, they spend the day eating, 
reminiscing and casting sad, sidelong 
glances at former residences. 

Many of those who participate in the 
affair are working-class African 
Americans. South Park used to be their 
turf. But this is no longer the case. As a 
matter of fact, excepting homeless people, 
there are very few black residents in the 
neighborhood these days. 

The same is true of working-class peo- 
ple of every race and ethnicity. 

The vast majority of the working-class 
and poor people who resided in the area 
for almost a century were run out of the 
neighborhood by rising rents, dwindling 
job prospects and, according to many of 
them, landlords who refused to rent to 
them any longer. 

South Park’s former residents are rep- 
resented these days by the sad, downtrod- 
den coterie of alcoholics and homeless 
people who congregate most days on 
benches at the far west end. They coexist 
precariously with the new residents, who 
tend to be upscale professionals. 

The older buildings that used to house 
tne neighborhood’s working-class resi- 
dents are being renovated or torn down. 
They are being replaced with chic restau- 
rants, art galleries, elegant boutiques, 
more expensive lofts and high-rise build- 
ings with top-end units that routinely sell 
for more than a million dollars. 

These days, on Saturday mornings, the 
neighborhood’s streets tend to be domi- 


nated by well-toned joggers, expensive 
women walking pedigreed dogs, and 
crowds of suburbanites on their way to 
witness sporting rituals at the baseball sta- 
dium, located approximately one-and-a- 
half blocks from South Park. 

As is the case in much of the rest of San 
Francisco, rich people have taken near total 
control of the neighborhood. Unfortunately, 
many of them have brought class-oriented 
prejudices with them. 

Unused to living in close proximity 
with people unlike themselves, too many 
of the wealthy, new residents are intent on 
driving out the last remnants of the neigh- 
borhood’s working-class and poor people. 

Planning and coordination for the gen- 
trification regime is being accomplished 
via regular meetings with city officials, 
who are being urged to rid the neighbor- 
hood of people perceived to be unpleas- 
ant, destitute losers who undermine prop- 
erty values. 

Here in the United States, mainstream 
spokespersons at the local and national 
levels typically support class-based 
cleansing of traditional neighborhoods 
inhabited by poor and homeless people. 

Fortunately, mainstream U.S. opinion 
is not the last word when considering the 
human suffering of the sort occurring in 
and around San Francisco’s South Park. 
For example, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights holds that housing is a 
basic human right. 

That being the case, the gentrification- 
on-steroids process currently under way in 
my neighborhood, and many others here 
in San Francisco, is a form of cruel abuse 
that may eventually be recognized as a 
prosecutable human rights crime. 
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Folks were angry and 
scared about the sweep. We 
watched a pelican swooping, 
flying free, while so many 
people wonder where the 
world has a place for them. 


by Lydia Gans 


he Albany Bulb is under siege 

once more. A sign posted at the 

waterfront park entrance 

informs that an “Albany Bulb 
clean-up Project” was to begin on 
Monday, September 24, and go on for two 
weeks. 

It warns that “heavy equipment” will 
be used, but assures that the “clean-up 
will not have a permanent impact on the 
Albany Bulb’s landscape or usability.” 

That’s reassuring. On past occasions 
when bulldozers were used, they tore up 
wide swaths of lush vegetation. Robert 
“Rabbit” Barringer, who called the Bulb 
home for years, recalled how “they took 
down a lot of trees and shrubs and they 
laid them out like corpses.” 

As for the impact on “usabilty,” that’s 
a very big question. 

To numerous dog lovers, the Bulb is a 
place to let their dogs run free. To artists, 
it’s a place to let their creativity expand. 
For urban ecologists, it’s a place to plant 
and nurture a tree. For youngsters, it’s a 
place to skateboard — oops, the folks in 
City Hall didn’t know somebody built a 
skateboard ramp there a couple of months 
ago. And, for a handful of people who, by 
choice or necessity, have no other homes, 
it’s a place to live, to be free and to be safe. 

_ Will this clean-up truly not affect any 
of these people and others who use the 
Albany Bulb? Not likely. 

On Friday, September 21. police went 
through the park telling the campers that 
they would have to leave. Even if they had 
broken the news gently, it would have been 
traumatic for people with no place to go. 

“They came carrying guns... with a 
really bad attitude,” according to K.C., a 
homeless woman who has been at the 
Albany Bulb with her dog for over a year. 

Some of the campers began packing up 
their belongings. A few had friends they 
could store them with. They talked about 
possible places where they could safely 
stay, other than city streets and doorways. 

They called on Osha Neumann, one of 
the Bulb artists and also a lawyer who has 
defended many homeless people. He 
immediately wrote a letter to a number of 
Albany officials, including the mayor, 
city administrator and city attorney, point- 
ing out that “this eviction is not only inhu- 
man, it is illegal. Enforcing Albany’s 
camping ordinance against the homeless 
when there are no shelter beds available 
constitutes cruel and unusual punishment 
in violation of the Eighth Amendment.” 

The City of Albany has no homeless 
shelters at all. Neumann cited a number of 
precedents supporting his allegations. 

On September 24, the clean-up began. 
East Bay Conservation Corps crews rolled 
in to remove garbage and debris from 
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Police Sweep Temporarily Averted at Albany Bulb 


abandoned campsites. The campers didn’t 
know when the ax would fall, or that only 
the abandoned campsites were being 
cleared. They didn’t dare go far away. 

K.C. made coffee as she always does, 
and we sat around her campsite talking. 
Folks were angry and scared. We watched 
a pelican swooping, flying free, while so 
many people wonder where the world has 
a place for them. 

K.C. used to breed and train service 
dogs for people with disabilities. She 
became homeless when the building she 
was living in was sold out from under her. 
She has been happy living on the Bulb. 

When she first became homeless, she 
says, “for the first time I was really scared.” 
Instead, she found herself welcomed; she 
felt cared for without losing her indepen- 
dence. If she’s evicted from the Bulb, she 
has no place to go. Shelters will not allow 
dogs, and she doesn’t have the means to get 
into regular housing. 

“Once you’re out here, you’re stuck,” 
she says. Just getting her basic needs met 
becomes incredibly complicated. 

Pelican and his partner Berkeley are in 
their twenties, idealistic, living on the 
Bulb by choice, “because it’s beautiful.” 
Rather than working at a routine job, 
Pelican wants to “live free and give to the 
community.” 

His partner Berkeley shares his vision 
of the Bulb as a place for “renewal.” She 
points to the polluted air and water, the 
raging traffic in the distance, and Chevron 
across the bay and talks about working to 
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K.C. and her dog companion Chompee ponder an uncertain future now 


Lydia Gans 
that officials threaten to evict homeless campers from the Albany Bulb. photo 


recreate a welcoming environment for 
future generations. Together with campers 
and friends in the community, they are 


‘cleaning up, taking out garbage, planting 


trees and composting. 

Meanwhile, Albany officials, having 
been informed that they can’t simply evict 
the campers, are trying to figure out what to 
do. Assistant City Attorney Judy 
Lieberman explained that the usual proce- 
dures, after telling people that they’re not 
allowed to camp, is to go out with Berkeley 
mental health workers and talk to people 
about options and services available. 

Berkeley and Albany have a joint men- 
tal health district, she explained, which 
seems to justify their sending homeless 
people to Berkeley; but it’s not clear what 
mental health can do for people who need 
a place to live. Besides, Berkeley doesn’t 
have enough shelter beds. 

Speaking with Lieberman on Monday 
afternoon, I asked what the City of 
Albany was doing after having told peo- 
ple that they must leave without offering 
any alternatives. She assured me that they 
were not rousting people. 

“We are not rousting anyone, but kind 
of standing by,” Lieberman said. She 
quoted what she described as the official 
police statement, that they are “not taking 
enforcement posture.” 

It did not seem to occur to her that it 
would be kind to let people know that 
they had at least a temporary reprieve. 

“Maybe I will talk to our maintenance 
crew and see... if we can convey the mes- 
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sage,” she replied. 

Albany Mayor Robert Lieber was 
equally vague about it all. He confirmed 
that Berkeley mental health would be 
called in to counsel the campers. At this 
point, he said, nobody was being moved. 
For the time being, the eviction is on hold. 

I asked if the people living at the Bulb 
were now no longer being told they have 
to leave, and reminded him that they were 
told to leave a few days ago. 

Mayor Lieber replied, “We were going 
to do that today, but as far as I know that 
actually hasn’t taken place.” 

I asked if there were plans to make it 
happen. “I think we will,” he said. “It’s a 
huge problem.” Then he alluded to “what 
happened at Golden Gate Park.” 

Admittedly, there are fewer than ten 
people involved here at the Bulb, but there 
are countless homeless people on the streets 
of Berkeley and El Cerrito. Was he worried 
they would all flock to the Albany Bulb? 
He didn’t think so. The mayor did assure 
me that the art would definitely not be 
destroyed. However, he does have a prob- 
lem with the skateboard ramp. 

One is almost tempted to feel a little 
pity for the City of Albany. They’re stuck 
with this piece of land that didn’t even 
exist 50 years ago and they don’t have the 
money to manage it. They would like it to 
become part of the East Shore State Park, 
but again, money is an issue. 

For the time being, the eviction is on 
hold. On Wednesday, September 26, K.C. 
reported that the mental health people 
who came by on Tuesday afternoon were 
accompanied by police — so no-one 
would speak to them. 

The clean-up operation has also stopped. 
The East Bay Conservation Corps crew 
were sent to an occupied campsite, she said, 
and refused to demolish it. She had high 


praise for the young people on the crew 
who “felt this was not right and wouldn’t 


do it.” Furthermore, she said, the contrac- 
tors who were supplying the heavy equip- 
ment were backing off, apparently saying 
this was getting “too political.” 

With winter approaching and Albany 
officials determined to evict them, the 
future of the campers is anything but 
secure. It’s too bad there are no officials 
who dare think outside the box, people in 
power who recognize that there is a com- 
munity of houseless people for whom the 
Albany Bulb is home. 

City officials could respect their ties to 
the land, involve them in preserving the 
plants and the wildlife, the art and the “cas- 
tle,” the hot tub, the skateboard ramp and 
the hideaways that provide shelter for a few 
people who have nowhere else to go. 
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Why Capitalism Perpetuates Poverty and Homelessness 


There is only one thing the ruling 


classes throughout history have ever 
wanted: And that’s everything! 


2 Michael Parenti 


@ omelessness, as we know, is the result of 
f poverty, but poverty and extreme poverty is 
@ the result of capitalism. Now that doesn’t 
a EL sound like it makes sense, because we’ve 

nena. heard that capitalism creates abundance, com- 
modities, prosperities, and such. 

If you’ll give me four seconds, I can prove to you that 
capitalism creates poverty, in the face of all of the life- 
long propaganda we’ve got to the contrary. The four sec- 
onds go like this: Most of the world is capitalist and most 
of the world is poor. Give me another four seconds and 
Pll strengthen that argument. Most of the world is 
becoming increasingly capitalistic and most of the world 
is becoming increasingly poor. 

In Eastern Europe, poverty is getting so bad that the 
populations are declining. There are some exceptions 
where capitalism doesn’t work that well and that effi- 
ciently. In countries like Denmark and Finland and 
Norway, capitalism isn’t quite that successful; that is, the 
dollar in investment does not bring you eight dollars in 
return; maybe it brings you three dollars in return. That’s 
called value-added; a capitalist would call it that. 

Because, in those countries, capitalism is heavily cir- 
cumscribed by a social democracy with laws and politi- 
cal forces that support human services and tax the rich 
and do all that sort of thing — which makes, then, for a 
lesser degree of poverty. 

Capitalism is most successful where it is untrammeled 
and free, like Indonesia, and most of Latin America, 
Eastern Europe now increasingly, and, I think, the United 
States, increasingly. This country was, through most of 
its capitalist history, a Third World country before the 
concept was invented — widespread poverty and want 
and hardship. Underemployment was a chronic thing. 
People died from the diseases of poverty, like tuberculo- 
sis, diphtheria, pneumonia, malnutrition and such. This 
country is going back to that. 

It was only from about the 1940s to about the 1980s 
that we got that thing about a “prosperous America” 
that stuff where lots of people became homeowners and 
all of that. And as was illustrated tonight, many people 
who qualify as middle class are just at the edge — just 
one, two or three paychecks away from potential disaster. 

And what we have today, what we’ve seen in the last 
20 years of reactionary rollback, is moving the United 
States back to Third World status. And Third World sta- 
tus suits the capitalists much better. They don’t want a 
population that is articulate and educated and has a high 
expectation rate. They can’t stand it! 

“When is it going to end? First you people want job 
security, then you want vacations, then paid vacations 
and you want health insurance? You'll leave me penni- 
less!” Isn’t that right, Bill Gates? “You expect your kids 
to go to college, you want to have a house and a car too 
and all that stuff? When will that sort of thing end?” 

It was very much the view that this has got to be rolled 
back, that this has got to be stopped. There were ruling 
elites back in 1978 who said this in Jimmy Carter’s last two 
years (as president). The first two years of Reaganism came 
with Carter. They came out and said this very thing: 
“We're going to end up as a social democracy or worse. 
These reforms and these domestic services have got to stop. 
This has got to get rolled back.” 

Their goal is the Third Worldization of everywhere. 
The goal is to get you back to being hungry and desper- 
ate. The hungrier you are, the harder you will work for 
less and less.” 

That’s why people in Indonesia or Haiti line up for 
jobs that pay 14 cents an hour. You won’t line up for a 
job that pays 14 cents an hour [pointing to the audience 
in Berkeley]. Why won’t we, Americans? Is it because 
we’re so much more self-respecting than the Indonesians 
or the Haitians? No. It’s because we are at a level of his- 
torical struggle that enables us to want at least something 
better than that. Now their goal is to get us back down 
there, to roll back to that level. 

So there is only one thing the ruling classes throughout 
history have ever wanted: And that’s everything! They 
want all the gains, all the herds, all the best crops, all the 
lands, all the mineral deposits, all the wealth, all the trade, 
all the market. They want all the congenialities and services 
and comforts and functions of civil society without having 
to pay any of the costs or taxes. They want you to pay that 
for them. So that’s what we’re facing. 


Who Drives the Cycle of Poverty? 


A. Welfare Queens B. Illegal Aliens C. Bleeding Heart Liberals D. Capitalist Pigs 
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And Street Spirit is like a brave voice — a light that ! 


comes out. It’s just the opposite of all of this, as you 
know. If you look at all of our major media, you’ll see 
they are built on titanic concentrations of capital. Street 
Spirit is built on zero concentrations of capital. 

Major media is canned, it’s pre-fabricated, it’s ideo- 
logically tested to fit Corporate America. Street Spirit 
flies in the face of all of that. Major media is distributed by 
multi-million dollar distributors and such. Street Spirit is 
distributed by poor people on streets. And we have people 
like Terry and Elen to thank for that. 

But let’s remember who's behind this. And it’s impor- 
tant for us, then, to organize, organize, and speak out on 
every issue. But propagandize, and give a counter politi- 
cal education. That’s what people need, and they don’t 
get it from the left. They get it from the right, all the 
time. Because the people on the left are too busy trying to 
do good things. I give us credit for doing that. But 
nobody on the right is doing that. 

Take the labor union movement. For the last 50 years, 
people have been working to try and build or salvage a 
labor union movement — on the left. 

And in the last 50 years, you’ve had people on the 
right just pounding out propaganda to Americans about 
how unions cause inflation, how unions are corrupt, how 
unions hurt you, how unions will undermine businesses 
and force them to move to other countries, how unions 
are bad, bad. How unions might have had a place back in 
the New Deal or something, but they’re obsolete and 
harmful now and we’ ve got to get rid of them. 

And they get that message out — they’re on message 
all the time. They propagandize, they “educate,” they 
give ideas and arguments which are false ones, reac- 
tionary ones — and we don’t answer them. Some of us 
answer it, but we don’t answer in an organized way. 

And so the thing is not only to help the poor, but to 
ask why they are poor. Remember the Brazilian 
Archbishop (Dom Helder Camara). He said, “When I 
feed the poor, they call me a saint, but when I ask why 
the poor are hungry, they call me a communist.” So if 
they call you a communist, wear it like a badge of honor. 
Thank you very much. 


This presentation was made by Michael Parenti at the 
emergency benefit for Street Spirit held at the Berkeley 
Friends Church, September 20, 2007. 
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Spirit of the Street 
by Michael Creedon 


The full horror and beauty of the world printed 
with full expression each month in Street Spirit 
and can be purchased from the homeless on the street 
throughout the month 

come rain or shine 

while the heat closes in 

and the explosions get closer 

and the gaseous stench escapes 

from the cracks in the carcasses 

in Berkeley and San Francisco and 

across the USA and in Iraq and Afghanistan 
and amidst the readers of Rumi 

and Jesus and Mohammed, just down the alley 
from Joe Finnegan’s Pub in Belfast. 

Look at the paintings made by man 

meddling in nature with chemicals; 

see the rotted teeth and gums of the addicts 
you sent off for a higher education... 

They got high all right. 

The Street Spirit is winning a losing war 

thanks to people like you and me and Terry 
but we’re up against the wall. 

The odds are against us 

but that doesn’t mean we’re going to stop 
because the title means “the spirit of the street” 
and the street is the road we must go down 
every day until it peters out in the forest 

and we are immersed in the sinking city 

So we will never see the forest 

or the mountains, 

no running streams for us but the tilted troughs 
of blood, no sea, no jungle, just warfare. 

Oh the fine people who will wake up and find 
this fine news sheet plastered on their windshields. 
Oh Barbie Oh Ken 

You are walking among us now 

with your vacuum cleaners and bludgeons 
dressed like policemen 

to kill us 

but you will never get off so easy 

because density sinks faster 

than free pure air. 
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One or Two Paychecks Away from Homelessness 


An open letter by Terry Messman 


Editor’s note: The following open let- 
ter to the community was read at the ben- 
efit event held for Street Spirit on the 
evening of September 20 at the Berkeley 
Friends Church. Musicians, writers and 
poets also performed, artists displayed 
their paintings, and Michael Parenti gave 
the firebrand presentation printed in full 
on page 4 of this issue of Street Spirit. 


I want to thank you who came out 
tonight to support the work of Street Spirit 
and to help my family in one of the worst 
periods of our lives. I have felt so blessed 
by the amazing acts of kindness from 
friends who have stepped forward to help 
without ever being asked. In truth, I could 
never have asked for help from any of 
you. It is just not in my nature. 

So it’s all the more beautiful that so 
many friends have helped my family sur- 
vive this crisis. Even when | tried so hard 
to refuse their help, they barged in, broke 
through my resistance and helped any- 
way. I will never forget this outpouring of 
kindness for the rest of my life. 

I have worked on homeless issues for 
22 years now as an organizer with the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and my wife Ellen Danchik has worked 
for 14 years helping the poorest and most 
disabled people find housing. In that time, 
Ellen and I have seen so many people 
overcome and undone by a single cata- 
strophic blow or a series of blows. 

During all these years, | have warned 
anyone who would listen that all of us are 
vulnerable to becoming homeless in a 
heartless society that cares only for profits 
and not for people. The loss of a job, a 
sudden raise in rent, an unjust eviction, a 
major health crisis, a serious injury or dis- 
abling accident, the break-up of a family, 
domestic ‘abuse, mental health problems, 
substance abuse, the termination of wel- 
fare benefits — any of these blows can 
reduce any one of us to homelessness. 
“We’re all one or two paychecks away 
from homelessness.” 

How ironic and bewildering then, that 
after all these years of warning others 
about the hardships that can cause home- 
lessness, I found my own family slipping 
into the very same fate. In our case, it was 
one single blow that reduced us to the 
brink of economic ruin and eviction. 

Without warning, Ellen was diagnosed 
with a huge brain tumor last February, a 
Grade 2 brain tumor that has a high 
chance of recurrence in the future. 
Although her surgery was successful, her 
doctors have told her that the residual 
brain trauma will leave her disabled and 
unable to work for at least a year. 

During the course of this, she lost her 
job as a housing coordinator, and then we 
found that her employer, the Contra Costa 
County Mental Health Department, had 
never paid a single dime into the state dis- 
ability fund in the eight-plus years Ellen 
had worked for them. Their miserly 
refusal to pay any disability benefits near- 
ly destroyed us. 

We soon learned how very many peo- 
ple who undergo brain tumors are eco- 
nomically ruined. In May 2007, the 
National Brain Tumor Foundation 
released a report, entitled “Nobody Can 
Afford A Brain. Tumor: The Financial 
Impact of a Brain Tumor Diagnosis on 
Patients and Families.” The report showed 
that virtually every family suffered drastic 
economic losses and many were economi- 
cally ruined by the loss of income. 

Even though 95 percent of patients 
were working full-time when they were 
diagnosed, fewer than 35 percent returned 
to work full-time after their diagnosis. 
According to the report, “Despite having 
paid into the system, many patients had 


The Street Spirit logo was designed and created by East Bay artist Guillermo Prado. 
This image indicates how anyone can become homeless in our society, and only by 
rising up in unity can we fight back to overcome poverty and destitution. 


been turned down for disability coverage. 
Two-thirds of survey respondents were 
not receiving disability in spite of having 
stopped working as a result of the tumor.” 

To make matters worse, the report found 
that: “Caregiver work patterns were also 


affected, with many having to take leave, 
use up vacation or quit work to care for 


their loved one. These employment changes 
caused drastic drops in household income.” 

Without our friends we would not have 
survived. Just at the moment when we lit- 
erally had given up hope, three friends 
called to ask what was happening to us. I 
am more grateful than words can express 
to those three friends — Jesse Ben Clarke, 
Joan Clair and Susan Prather. 

Joan and Jesse both acted with remark- 
able dedication in quickly pulling together 
so many pieces of support, everything 
from rental assistance to medical contacts. 
Then along came Keiko Kubo from 
AFSC, who did a miraculous job of orga- 
nizing community support, and two 
incredibly compassionate tenant rights 
attorneys, Leah Hess and Anne Omura. 


Finally, one last piece of unbelievable 
support arrived. Ben Jesse Clarke and 
Margot Pepper, longtime activists, poets, 
and authors, acted as guardian angels for 
Street Spirit by putting together an inspir- 
ing benefit on September 20, and poets 


and artists generously gave of their time 
and energy and beautiful artworks. 


If you’ve ever had your life saved by a 
friend, you may have some idea of how 
thankful we are to-each one of these peo- 
ple. They have shown what it means to be 
a blessing for others. 

And now I wonder what happens to all 
those who don’t have the incredible 
friends who stepped forward to help us. 
But I know what happens because I’ve 
seen it time and time again. They are 
reduced to homelessness by the heartless 
system of profit that turns food and hous- 
ing and health care into luxury commodi- 
ties that are priced out of the reach of mil- 
lions of people. 

This system of profit and greed doesn’t 
care about any of us. It only serves the end- 
less need of the rich to grow even richer. 


“Despite having paid into the 
system, many patients had 
been turned down for disabili- 
ty coverage. Two-thirds were 
not receiving disability in spite 
of having stopped working as 
a result of the tumor.” 


If your life should ever fall apart, you 
will surely learn what we have learned. 
None of your good work, not even decades 
of dedication to helping others, will stay the 
hand of the bankers and realtors and land- 
lords and capitalists who will not treat you 
as a human being deserving of mercy and 
respect, but only as a commodity to be 
exploited for profit — or evicted. 

The system of profit is without mercy; 
it is entirely inhuman and only serves the 
cold calculations of the profiteers. All of 
us are victims of that system. All of us 
must find a way to transform that system. 

Ellen has drawn a far deeper lesson 
from undergoing this crisis, and I want 
her to have the last word tonight. I have 
always had far more admiration for her 
caring and compassionate work with the 
homeless community, than for my own. 

Ellen believes that she was supposed to 
go through all this so she could become 
more sensitive to what people are really 
feeling when they face mental disability, 
eviction and homelessness. 

Ellen says: “I feel there have been a lot 
of lessons for us in going through this. 
One is that we both felt the real fear of 
eviction. Our landlord literally comes 
knocking on our door asking for money 
we didn’t have. I know we both cared 


about other people facing eviction before, 
but now we truly know how real and 
scary it feels to others, and | feel that will 
help us more with our own work. 


“TI have also learned what it feels like 
to be in a really mentally altered state 
because of what the tumor did to my 
mind. I know now what it feels like to 
have people around me talking and not 
being able to make any sense of it — not 
being able to understand anything. And I 
feel that will help me so much in my work 
of being more sensitive to the hardships 
faced by mental health consumers as they 
try to find and stay in housing. 

“So I feel that there are so many 
lessons in what I’ve gone through, and the 
most important one is that God has sent 
people like all of you who have valued 
our lives and our work, and helped us so 
much. Thank you with all my heart.” 


“Safety Net.” In Art Hazelwood’s haunting image, a poor woman uses a flag for a blanket — the only safety net she can find. 
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by Rick Wilson, AFSC 


s the nation celebrated Labor Day 

a few weeks ago, it seems like as 

good a time as any to look at the 
state of the labor movement in America. 
First the good news. According to the 
2006/2007 “State of Working America,” 
published by the Economic Policy 
Institute, the union premium or degree to 
which union wages and benefits exceed 
nonunion wages and benefits is high. 

Union workers earn 28.1 percent more 
in wages than nonunion workers. If you 
look at total compensation, the union pre- 
mium is 43.7 percent. Union workers are 
28.2 percent more likely to have employ- 
er-provided health insurance, usually with 
lower deductibles and premiums. More 
than 70 percent of union workers have 
pensions, compared with 43.8 percent of 
nonunion workers. Union members enjoy 
more paid time off work for vacations 
(14.3 percent more) than nonunion work- 
ers. 

These are the kinds of jobs and bene- 
fits that make it possible to raise and care 
for a family. These kinds of jobs have 
promoted the growth of the middle class, 
stimulated the economy, and formed the 
basis of a shared prosperity. In addition, 
there is a spillover effect which benefits 
nonunion members. This is because union 
compensation packages encourage other 
employers to offer competitive benefits. 


EXPORTING GOoD JOBS 


Given the fact that union jobs have 
provided better pay, better health care, 
paid vacations and sick leave, the fate of 


Building a Stronger 
abor Movement 


Unions gave us the 40-hour week, better pay, vaca- 
tions and sick leave, health benefits and pensions. Yet 
every 23 minutes, a U.S. worker is fired or retaliated 
against for their support of a union. 
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the middle class is inextricably linked to 
the fate of the labor movement. 

An obvious question is, if that’s the 
case, why don’t more workers join 
unions? Membership has declined from 
more than one-third of the workforce after 
WWII to around 12 percent now; 
although a recent survey suggests that 60 
million workers would join a union if they 
could. 

What’s going on? Part of it has to d 
with economic trends and policies. In my 
beloved state of West Virginia, the United 
Mine Workers was once a huge union 
with tens of thousands of members. That 
number has declined dramatically due to 
the mechanization of the mining industry. 

Other union-dense industries such as 
steel and textiles have been decimated due 
to deindustrialization, globalization and 
NAFTA-like “free trade” policies which 
export good jobs out of the country. More 
recently, the privatization of public ser- 
vices has been a factor. 

Those factors help explain the loss of 
union jobs. But there is another huge fac- 
tor at work here as well: employer hostili- 
ty and government collusion to prevent 
workers from organizing to start with. 


DIRTY AND ILLEGAL TRICKS 


American Rights at Work [see 
http://americanrightsatwork.org] docu- 
ments some of the dirty and illegal tricks 


employers often play to prevent workers 
from organizing. 

1. Every 23 minutes a U.S. worker is 
fired or retaliated against for their support 
of a union. 

2. Between 1993 and 2003, NLRB 
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“Sit In.” Militant sit-ins were the foundation of the modern labor movement. 
“Art of Social Justice” by Northland Poster Collective. Visit: www.northlandposter.com 


reports indicate an average of 22,633 
workers per year were awarded back pay 
from employers after being fired or 
demoted for trying to organize. 


3. 91 percent of employers force 
employees to attend one-on-one anti- 
union meetings with their supervisors dur- 


ing union organizing drives. 

4. 51 percent of employers illegally 
coerce workers into opposing unions with 
bribes or special favors during union 
organizing drives. 

5. 30 percent of employers illegally fire 


pro-union workers during union drives. 

6. 49 percent of employers illegally 
threaten to close a worksite during union 
organizing drives if workers choose to 


form a union. 
7. 46 percent of workers report being 
pressured by management during NLRB 


elections... 

There oughta be a law... 

The best solution to this problem is the 
Employee Free Choice Act (EFCA). This 


See Building Labor Movement page 14 


Walter Reuther: Brave Fighter for the Working Class 


by Rick Wilson, AFSC 


alter Reuther, a native son of 

West Virginia, was never elect- 

ed to public office, although he 
advised several presidents and helped 
shape national policy. He was not a war 
hero, although he was on various occa- 
sions beaten, shot and otherwise menaced 
for standing up for his beliefs. Most 
importantly, he helped to make life better 
for literally millions of people in very 
concrete ways. 


Reuther’s father was a union worker, a 


democratic socialist and an admirer of: 


Eugene Debs. From his parents, he inherit- 
ed a vision of solidarity, democracy and 
social justice that he would put into practice 
throughout his life. 

As Reuther put it, “There is no greater 
calling than to serve your fellow men. 
There is no greater contribution than to 
help the weak. There is no greater satis- 
faction than to have done it well.” 

After dropping out of school at age 16, 
Reuther headed to Detroit to work in the 
auto industry. Along with his brothers, 
Victor and Roy, he became active in 
building the newly formed United 
Automobile Workers (UAW), which 
became a branch of the CIO (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations). 

Reuther played a key role in planning 
the successful sit-down strike against 
General Motors. He was beaten bloody by 


Ford security guards in the famous 1937 
“Battle of the Overpass.” In time, Ford, too, 
recognized the UAW. The union brought 
vast improvements in wages and conditions 
and industrial democracy to tens of thou- 
sands of workers. 

As World War II loomed, Reuther, a 
lifetime opponent of fascism and all forms 
of totalitarianism, urged that the industry 
convert to war production in order to 
defeat the Axis powers, a step initially 
criticized by some corporate leaders. He 


the Community.” 

He was as good as his word. He advo- 
cated for universal health care, full- 
employment policies, a national minimum 
wage, federal aid for housing, anti-pover- 
ty programs and a host of other issues. He 
also was active in environmental causes, 
particularly those related to the pollution 
of the Great Lakes. 

Reuther and the UAW were key finan- 
cial, moral and political supporters of the 
civil rights movement. He shared the podi- 


Walter Reuther was beaten bloody by Ford security guards 
in the famous 1937 “Battle of the Overpass.”’ He went on to 
advocate for universal health care, full-employment poli- 
cies, a national minimum wage, federal aid for housing, 
anti-poverty programs and environmental causes. 


became an adviser and eventually a friend 
to Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt. 

In 1946, Reuther became president of 
the UAW, an office he held until his death 
in 1970. In 1952, he became the leader of 
the CIO and worked for its merger with 
the AFL. 

His approach to the labor movement has 
been called social unionism. He believed its 
task was to “fight for the welfare of the 
public at large,” rather than exclusively for 
improving conditions for its members. A 
favorite slogan of his was “Progress with 
the Community — Not at the Expense of 


um with Dr. Martin Luther King at the 
famous March on Washington in 1963. 
According to one anecdote from the march, 
two elderly women were standing close to 
the podium. When Reuther was introduced, 
one of them asked who he was. The answer 
was: “He’s the white Martin Luther King.” 
Pretty close, anyway. 

Reuther also lent support to nonviolent 
campaigns of the United Farm Workers to 
improve conditions for Mexican- 
American farm laborers. 

Looking back over his life, he once 
said, “The labor movement is about 


changing society. What good is a dollar 
an hour more in wages if your neighbor- 
hood is burning down? What good is 
another week’s vacation if the lake you 
used to go to is polluted and you can’t 
swim in it and your kids can’t play in it? 
And what good is another hundred-dollar 
pension if the world goes up in atomic 
smoke in a war?” 

Reuther continued, “I may be motivated 
because I just happen to think these values 
are important, and I’m willing to fight for 
them and I’m willing to die for them 
because I happen to believe in them. I’ve 
had what I think is the richest self-fulfilling 
kind of experience a human being can have. 
I have been living what I believe. I mean, 
can you ask for more than that?” 

Since Reuther’s death in 1970, the 
UAW, like most of the labor movement, 
has taken some hits in the wake of dein- 
dustrialization, corporate globalization 
and systematic attacks on the gains made 
by working people. It is now facing per- 
haps its most serious challenges to date, 
but it’s still kicking. 

In a time when many people are comb- 
ing through the past in search of inspira- 
tion and ideas, Reuther deserves some 
serious attention. His vision of social 
unionism and broad coalition building in 
the interests of a more just society could 
help revive not only the labor movement 
but all efforts to move the nation in a 
more positive direction. 
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Inspiring Stories of Those Who Rose Out of Poverty 


BOSS celebrates the courage 
of those who have fallen into 
the dark night of homeless- 
ness — and climbed out into 
a brighter day. 


Story and photos by Janny Castillo 


n October 4, BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency) is holding a cap- 
= and-gown graduation event in 
celebration of the homeless men and 
women who have overcome tremendous 
odds in their triumph over adversity. 

The event will be held on October 4, 
from 6:00 pm to 8:00 p.m., at the First 
Congregrational Church at 2345 
Channing Way, Berkeley. The ceremony 
honors formerly homeless individuals 
who have prevailed over poverty, mental 
disability, substance abuse — and have 
moved successfully on to self-sufficiency. 

BOSS is dedicated to helping homeless 
people achieve health and self-sufficien- 
cy, and to fighting against the root causes 
of poverty and homelessness. The inspir- 
ing stories of the individuals profiled 
below represent just a few of the thou- 
sands of families and individuals that 
BOSS helps to find housing, healthcare, 
better incomes, and social justice. 


Stanley Lever Adams 


| One thing that set Stanley 
apart from other shelter resi- 
| dents — while also inspiring 
them — was when he pulled 
up in a vintage Porsche 928 
he had bought at auction. 


In June 2006, Stanley Lever Adams 
stepped into the Harrison House Single 
Adult Program, a Berkeley-based emer- 
gency shelter operated by BOSS. Two 
years earlier, he had lost his job and was 
forced to move out of his apartment into a 
small room, and from there into a shelter. 

“In general, homelessness can be a 
result of poor life choices or bad twists of 
fate,” he said. “For some, like myself, I 
just needed a moment to regroup from 
life’s curve balls.” Stanley found that 
respite and the services he needed at 
BOSS’s Multi-Agency Service Center and 
Harrison House, and Rubicon Programs. 

He secured a “survival” job, and began 
saving diligently and participating in the 
Harrison House program. “Stanley was an 
active member within the community,” 
Case Manager Monica Randolph said. 
“He was an asset to the program while 
attending to his personal growth — ulti- 
mately leaving, back on his feet, full of 
confidence and strength.” 

One thing that set Stanley apart from 
other shelter residents — while inspiring 
them — was when he pulled up in a vintage 
Porsche 928 he had bought at auction. 

Six months earlier, Stanley had walked 
into Harrison House with the clothes on 


his back. He now has a full-time position 
in his original career and rents an apart- 
ment in Berkeley. 

“Others tell me I have accomplished a 
lot,” he said. “I feel like I have just start- 
ed.” Stanley’s life goal is to have long- 
term financial security, find someone to 
share life’s experiences with, and give 
back to the community that helped him. 

To others who are homeless, Stanley 
says, “If you never succumb to compla- 
cency, but keep striving, you may discov- 
er that you have not only achieved your 
goals but surpassed them.” 

We are proud to consider Stanley as a 
BOSS success story. He is the embodi- 
ment of perseverance; self-motivation and 
the courage to keep moving forward, even 
through adversity. 

- eR a KOK 


Carmen J. Angelandretti 


“My personal journey was 
stressful, lonely, depressing 
and unforgettable. I survived 
because I was strong and 
God must have been looking 
out for me.” 


lived in 


Carmen Angelandretti 
Maryland and Virginia before coming to 
California. Not able to find permanent 
work in either state, Carmen was forced in 
and out of homelessness. In Virginia, she 
was diagnosed with a mental illness and 
put on medication. She lived in several 
Bay Area shelters before reaching the 
South County Homeless Project, a resi- 
dential program with supportive services 
operated by BOSS in Hayward. 

“The dark cloud hovering over my 


head disappeared.” Carmen said. “I was 
able to look for housing at my own pace.” 

Carmen’s desire to make a difference 
in the mental health community led her to 
play a key role in the organization and 
planning of the first ever Alameda County 
Consumer Conference. Carmen partnered 
with Gigi Crowder from Alameda County 
Behavioral Health Care Services, BOSS 
Executive Director boona cheema, and 
BOSS Health Director Phyllis Sakahara to 
present a workshop on the importance of 
consumer inclusion on the policy, level. 

After successfully completing a 12- 
month stay at the South County Sober 
Housing transitional house, she secured 
permanent housing in Hayward with the 
help of the Rise Shelter Plus Care Program. 

“During her two-year partnership with 
BOSS, Carmen has been a positive influ- 
ence and instrumental in uniting her peers 
to rally for Proposition 63,” said Case 
Manager Monica Chambers. (Prop. 63 is a 
state initiative passed by voters to allocate 
new funds for mental health services.) 

For the first time in 20 years, Carmen 
is living in her own apartment. “To have 
my own place is relaxing and gives me a 
sense of freedom. It’s a whole new expe- 
rience,” she said. 

Her life is filled with self-care activi- 
ties, serving food to the homeless through 
Bread for Life once a week, and attending 
Chabot College. She credits her success to 
healthy eating, regular exercise and a 
strong spiritual connection. 

“My personal journey was stressful, 
lonely, depressing and unforgettable,” 
Carmen said. “I survived because I was 
strong and God must have been looking 
out for me.” She added, “And because 
BOSS rescued me.” 

BOSS is very fortunate to now have 
Carmen as a BOSS board member. She is 
the embodiment of wellness and self- 


advocacy in her life and volunteerism. 


BOSS Cap & Gown Graduation Ceremony 


October 4, 2007, 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 
First Congregrational Church, 2345 Channing Way, Berkeley 


Special awards to Berkeley City Councilmember Kriss Worthington, long-time BOSS 
supporter Priscilla Myrick, and Berkeley Funky Door Yoga Studio. Keynote speaker 
is Berkeley Police Chief Douglas N. Hambleton. Entertainment and dinner provided. 


TO PURCHASE TICKETS or make a donation, visit http://www.self-sufficien- 
cy.org/giving.html, call Sonja Fitz at 510-649-1930, or respond to this email. Through 
their stories, please meet our graduates. Tickets: Suggested donation of $75-100 per 
person ($50-75 middle income, $10 staff and low-income). 

If you cannot attend, donations to support BOSS programs are also welcome! 
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James Earl Caldwell 


The turning point for James 
was when his adult son was 
murdered on the Oakland 
streets. “Once something 
tragic happens, there’s no 
more running. Drinking and 
drugs stop working,” he said. 


Caldwell’s 


James nickname is 
“Jokémon.” He is best known for selling 
jokes on Telegraph Avenue. Funny man 
James has a contagious smile and a joy for 
life. Breaking all the rules, he has overcome 
a 40-year addiction to drugs and alcohol. 
He still sees people on the street who are 
amazed at how well he is doing. 

The turning point for him was when 
someone murdered his adult son on the 
Oakland streets. “Once something tragic 
happens, there’s no more running. Drinking 
and drugs stop working,” he said. 

James also realized that there were no 
positive male role models in his family. 
He decided to be that role model for his 


See BOSS Graduates page 14 
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God’s covenant with his people. It was the 
general treatment of the poor and the 
oppressed that provided insight into the 
neglect of the covenant. Thus the prophets 
spoke and indeed came for those who were 
suffering. Their message was reflected 
broadly throughout the society, for the 
afflicted were signposts of the corruption 
of the affluent in the profanation of profit- 
centered business, the refusal to infuse val- 
ues into commercial and social institutions, 
and resistance to serving the common 
good. However, it would be a mistake to 
"see the prophets as social reformers. In the 
“midst of judging human affairs, their task 
was to bring the world into divine focus 
and to unfold a divine plan. The rearrange- 
ment of social conditions was seen as a 
return to the correct ordering of the 
covenant and fidelity to God: Thus in the 
act of proclaiming judgment the prophet 
made known the beginnings of a religious 
movement toward salvation.” 


More recently, the sociologist and soup — 


kitchen volunteer William DiFazio has 
written that, “The poor cause discomfort 
because they are indicators of the failure 
of capitalism,” and that “the poor are con- 
tinuously punished because in a global 
world where American capitalism is dom- 
inant, the poor are the indicators of the 
limits of the free market.” 

Bringing about truly just and structural 
economic change in the Untied States is a 
risky and dangerous endeavor. In 1968, 
exactly one year after he came out against 


the Vietnam War, Martin Luther King, Jr. 


was gunned down in Memphis. At that 
time, Martin was exhausted, frustrated, 
but still deeply committed to the Gospel 
call to fairness, freedom, racial parity, and 
economic justice in a land that he 
believed still held promise for the poor 
and outcast, and that could still be a bea- 
con of hope to the wretched of the earth. 

Martin saw clearly the alarming con- 
tradiction contained in policies that pur- 
sued the lunacy of war yet purported a 
concern for domestic needs. In prophetic 
fashion, Martin saw through the madness, 
and in the course of his nonviolent efforts, 
he paid with his life. 

At the time, Martin was steeped in the 
Poor Peoples’ Campaign, a visionary 
effort to bring fundamental economic 
change by organizing a massive move- 
ment of America’s dispossessed. He 
hoped to bring this economic justice 
movement into conjunction with the then 
formidable anti-war movement. Martin’s 
assassination ensured that this confluence 
did not happen. 

Indeed, in 1999, a civil trial held in 
Memphis resulted in a jury’s consensus 
that Martin Luther King, Jr. had been 
killed with the collusion of forces of our 
own government. Yes, anyone who brings 
real concrete economic justice to the sur- 
face of our polity threatens the powers 
and principalities, and walks a most pre- 
carious and truly prophetic line. 

After he had won the Noble Peace Prize, 
Martin had become a global human rights 
leader. In that capacity, Martin talked about 
homelessness — specifically homelessness 
in Asia. Martin was profoundly aware of 
economic disparities in America, but the 
notion of widespread systemic homeless- 
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“Depression Bread Line” George Segal’s sculpture at the FDR Memorial in Washington, D.C. shows the poverty of a nation. 


ness was still a phenomenon associated 
with the Third World. 

Yes, a few decades ago, the notion that 
widespread systemic homelessness could 
affect the lives of millions of U.S. citizens 
would have seemed preposterous. Martin 
said: “More than a million people sleep on 
the sidewalks of Bombay every night; more 
than half a million sleep on the sidewalks of 
Calcutta every night. They have no homes 
to go into. They have no beds to sleep in. 
As I beheld their conditions, something 
within me cried out: ‘Can we in America 
stand idly by and not be concerned?’ And 
the answer came: “Oh no!’” 

Today tens of millions of Americans 
suffer economic ostracism and fill the 
homeless shelters and jails. Many others 
live on the streets of cities large and 


“gmall. Martin’s worst fears for this nation 


are being realized. Indeed the sermon he 
would have given the Sunday following 
his assassination was entitled, “Why 
America May Go to Hell.” 

A famous study of poverty in the 
United States is found in the late Michael 
Harrington’s great work, The Other 
America. Published at the end of the 
1950s, the book detailed the topography 
of indigence at a time when many citizens 
mistakenly assumed that hard-core pover- 
ty was no longer an issue in this material- 
ly rich nation. 

The book helped to launch the 
Kennedy/Johnson administration’s War 
on Poverty, which sadly floundered on the 
shores of Vietnam. However, it is instruc- 
tive to realize that nowhere in 
Harrington’s study does he mention 
homelessness. This was due to the fact 
that only a few decades ago, the problem 
of large-scale, systemic homelessness was 
not a part of the American landscape. 

Twenty-five years later, in The New 
American Poverty (1985), Harrington 
made explicit note of the significant num- 
bers of homeless persons who had 
become a pervasive part of New York 
City’s urban terrain. Harrington recalled 
how in the early 1950s, when he was 
working side by side with Dorothy Day at 
the Catholic Worker, a few profoundly 
troubled people might become homeless 
and be taken in by the Catholic Worker or 
some similar operation. Most of the 
Bowery denizens back then found afford- 
able shelter in the neighborhood’s numer- 
ous flop houses and cheap hotels. 

By the 1980s, shifting economic poli- 
cies at the national and municipal level 
precipitated rampant homelessness in 
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“Forgotten Man” Maynard Dixon’s painting is a classic portrait of a destitute and 
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isolated man, ignored in the busy swirl of an indifferent society. 


New York. The dwindling traditional sup- 
ply of modest Bowery housing finally 
gave out completely a few years ago 
when the last of the old-time “cage” SRO 
hotels closed its doors. We are all well 
aware that a similar pattern unfolded in 
Seattle, San Francisco, and all up and 


down the West Coast, as well as other. 


major metropolitan areas. 

In his last book, Socialism, Past and 
Future (1992), Harrington wrote: “The 
great scandal of the late twentieth century 
— which has the terrible promise of per- 
sisting into the twenty-first — is still the 
structured inequality of planet earth.” 

In Mike Davis’s new and disturbing 
work, entitled Planet of Slums (2006), he 
states: “If UN data are accurate, the 
household per-capita income differential 
between a rich city like Seattle and a very 
poor city like Ibadan [in Nigeria] is as 
great as 739 to 1 — an incredible inequal- 
ity.” Of course, this planetary disparity 
has its own local manifestation in the 
midst of our region. 

If we are to honestly appraise the dis- 
aster of homelessness and impoverish- 
ment in our midst, we must confront a 
challenging reality: namely, it is our very 
economic and political system, epito- 
mized by the increasingly unrestricted 
operation of market forces — the same 
system that has historically caused so 
much pain, penury, and dislocation in the 
Third World — that is now largely 


responsible for the desperate plight of 
growing numbers of citizens. 

In his moving work, entitled Tell Them 
Who I Am, The Lives of Homeless Women 
(1993), the late sociologist Elliot Liebow 
wrote: “Unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, and. substandard wages are system 
failures only when viewed from the bot- 
tom. Looking from the top down, they are 
seen as ‘natural’ processes essential to the 
healthy functioning of a self-correcting 
market system. From that perspective, it is 
as if the market system requires human 
sacrifice for its good health.” 

In light of Liebow’s notion of the poor 
as sacrificial victims, consider this com- 
ment by the liberation theologian Gustavo 
Gutierrez: “Idolatry in the Bible is a risk 
for every believer. Idolatry means trusting 
in something or in someone who is not 
God... Very often we offer victims to 
[this] idol, and for that reason the 
prophets make a close connection 
between idolatry and murder.” 

Christianity itself can assume idolatrous 
dimensions and has done so in contempo- 
rary America. Consider this comment by 
Republican Louisiana Congressman 
Richard Baker on the devastation of 
Hurricane Katrina: “We finally cleaned up 
public housing in New Orleans. We 
couldn’t do it, but God did it.” | 

This outrageous comment inspired 
Lewis Lapham, at the time the editor of 
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Harper’s Magazine, to remark that 
Katrina was, according to Baker, “a 
divinely inspired slum-clearance project.” 

Writing in The Nation, Naomi Klein 
stated that some have referred to the 
rebuilding of New Orleans as an exercise 
in ethnic cleansing. If Rep. Baker had lost 
loved ones, property, or a lot of money, | 
doubt that he would interpret such person- 
al misfortune in such a cruel, crude, and 
superficial religious fashion. 


Theologians of liberation Jon Sobrino — \ 


and Felix Wilfred state: “Suppressing 
truth with injustice is a primordial sin. of 
humanity which leads to dehumaniza- 


_ tion.” They invoke the words of Isaiah - 


__ 5:20, “Oh, you who call evil good and 
good evil, who call light darkness and 
darkness light.” 
~~ Thus there are people in our midst 
today who celebrate the condo-conversion 
craze that reaps impressive financial 
rewards for a select group while displac- 
ing increasing numbers of citizens of 
modest means. 

In the Gospel of Luke, the kingdom of 
God is a reality promised to the poor. 
“Hence,” write Sobrino and Wilfred, “the 
utopia of the human family as a united 
whole should place the poor at its center.” 

The rich and the powerful of today — 
perhaps of all time — have no intention of 
placing the poor at the center of anything 
except a program that will, if not eradicate 
them, contain and palliate them. 
Historically in America, displaced people 
have been met with suspicion, xenopho- 
bia, and violence. 

During the world’s first truly interna- 
tional depression — from 1873 until 1878 
— many U.S. authorities called for “mass 
arrests, workhouses, and chain gangs” as 
a means of dealing with homeless wan- 
derers (CitizenHobo by Todd Depstino, 
2003). In 1877, the Chicago Tribune 
advocated “putting strychnine or arsenic 
in the meat or other supplies furnished to 
tramps” as a warning to others. 

The dean of Yale’s law school, Francis 
Wayland, said that the homeless and job- 
less man of that day was a “spectacle of a 
lazy, shiftless, sauntering or swaggering, 
ill-conditioned, irreclaimable, incorrigi- 
ble, cowardly, utterly depraved savage.” 

In our own time, consider this haughty 

_comment from Walter Wriston, former 
president of City Bank, pertaining to the 
marginalized poor: They “will have little 
at stake in the global [economy] and may 
come to hate it and those who participate 
in it as they realize that in all this talk they 


are rarely mentioned and then only as a 
social problem. All technological progress 
has created social problems, and the infor- 
mation revolution moving over the global 
network is no exception. New skills and 
new insights will be required to survive 
and prosper, and those who do not or can- 
not adapt will be left behind with all the 
social trauma that entails.” (Twilight of 
Sovereignty, 1992.) 

A more Darwinian scenario was 


_limned by Jacques Attali, an associate of 


French president Francois 
“in his book,- Millennium, 
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tants of the periph- 


ery [namely the poor who comprise well 


over one-half of all humanity, some of 
whom are citizens of the First World] and 
the biosphere itself.” 

Given current. trends, states Attali, the 
poor will find little relief except for the 
escape that alcohol and drugs can provide: 
“Drugs are the nomadic substances of the 
millennial losers, of the excluded and the 
discarded. They provide a means of inter- 
nal migration, a kind of perverse escape 
from a world that offers none.” 

Indeed, in the comprehensive history 
of narcotics (The Pursuit of Oblivion, A 
Global History of Narcotics, 2002), 
author Richard Davenport-Hines writes: 
“The illicit drug business generates $400 
billion in trade annually, according to 
recent United Nations estimates. That rep- 
resents 8 per cent of all international 
trade. It is about the same percentage as 
tourism and the oil industry.” 

Recently, the Millenium Project of the 
World Federation of the United Nations 
reported that last year, worldwide orga- 
nized crime generated revenues in excess 
of $2 trillion — twice all the military bud- 
gets in the world combined. Much of this 
gargantuan haul is due to the vast profits 
emanating from the narcotics trade. 

Attali is, however, revolted by the 
prospect of a dehumanized and biological- 
ly degraded future. Interestingly enough 
for people of a religious persuasion, he 
states that in addition to pluralism and 
political tolerance, humanity will have to 
embrace a “profound sense of the sacred.” 
And contrary to the Olympian indiffer- 
ence of Wriston, Attali urges the need for 
both global economic standards rooted in 
democracy and the retention of healthy 
localized forms of government. 

As people of faith, we are called to a 
radical witness and to break the bounds of 
bureaucratic habituation and political 
vapidity which too often pass for realism 
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and practicality. At the very least we are 
called to inconvenience ourselves in the 
cause of justice. I say “inconvenience” 
because for many of us it is a conscious 
choice we make freely and within circum- 
stances that are not coercive. 

Many of us have the luxury of giving 
time to charitable efforts, of freely con- 
tributing time and energy to vital social 
causes — but only as we choose and on 
our own terms. We can choose exactly 
how much time we wish to give, and 
when we wish to give it. It is important to 
recognize that though all this is well- 
meaning, it is ultimately a piecemeal 
practice and will never bring about the in- 
depth changes that must be manifested — 
in our city, region, state, nation and world 
— if we are to achieve any modicum of 
fairness, of social decency, of economic 
democracy and justice. 

Once Daniel Berrigan, the great Jesuit 
poet and peace activist, was asked why 
the forces of social change and peace 
were so seemingly ineffectual in the 
United States. Berrigan responded that the 
answer was painfully simple, that the 
forces of greed and war were at work 24 
hours a day, while the forces of peace and 
justice were, at best, at work only on a 
part-time basis. 

The creation of a Theology of 
Liberation for the United States is sorely 
needed — a trenchant theology of hope 
that embodies the praxis of action and 
reflection with the poor and homeless 
always at the center of deliberations. A 
Theology of Liberation for America will 
require a sacrifice of our time and energy 
— a Sacrifice that will demand more of our 
time and energy than many of us have been 
yet willing or perhaps able to make. 

“Poverty is not just the problem of 
those who are poor. Understanding the 
sources and nature of poverty is in fact the 
basis for addressing some of the larger 
social problems of our day.” That is a 
quote from John Iceland which can be 
found in his book, Poverty In America, A 
Handbook (2006). 

Iceland also states: “Changes in public 
investment depend on the amount of pub- 
lic support they muster.” Despite growing 
inequities, widespread and sustained 
activism for social change and economic 
restructuring is nowhere commensurate 
with those structural and political forces 
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which are formidable obstacles to the 
manifestation of economic justice. 

Indeed this is a repeated observation 
articulated by sociologist William 
DiFazio, a professor at St. John’s 
University in New York. In addition to his 
teaching and writing, DiFazio has been a 
mainstay at a soup kitchen run out of a 
Catholic Church in the middle of the 
impoverished and crime-ridden Bedford- 
Stuyvesant neighborhood. If you do noth- 
ing different with your time and politics 
as a result of this essay, do pick up a copy 
of DiFazio’s important new book, 
Ordinary Poverty (2006). 

As for shelters, soup kitchens, and 
related programs which mitigate social 
misery, DiFazio says: “I would never 
argue that these services aren’t necessary, 
but the price of advocacy and organization 
building is that activism and movement 
building become a very low priority.” 

Good people who operate shelters, 
counsel the poor, and who provide shel- 
ters, health care and other critical services 
can get so wrapped up in the day-to-day 
Operation and maintenance of their 
respective programs, a broader social and 
political perspective is easily submerged 
in myriad quotidian demands. 

Concrete political activism 
informed and sustained action that might 
alter and transform unjust economic struc- 
tures which are often at the root of much 
stress and turmoil for the poor and work- 
ing class — is rarely, if ever, pursued. 
Thus, year after year, we grow resigned to 
the expanding immiseration of the poor 
and homeless in our midst — and con- 
sciously or unconsciously we adapt to it. 
DiFazio writes: “The hopelessness of the 
poor has become ordinary.” 

Many decades ago, Dorothy Day’s 
teacher Peter Maurin said it was impera- 
tive that social workers become social 
revolutionaries. Likewise, DiFazio states 
that advocates must become activists: 
“They must learn a new language of pos- 
sibility, and they must make the simple 
struggles needed to build the base for a 
social movement that exists in the multi- 
plicity of race, class, and gender.” 

We are nowhere near building such a 
broad and sustainable movement to end 
poverty and homelessness. Thus he discuss- 
es the smaller, more contained, and spo- 
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St. Mary’s Center Flourishes in New Location 


The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights states 
that security in old age Is 
the right of every human 
being. Oakland-based St. 
Mary’s Center works with 
homeless seniors to defend 
and uphold that principle. 


by Lydia Gans 


he myth of the “golden years” of 

comfortable retirement has van- 

ished. All around us, social ser- 

vice agencies, faith organiza- 
tions and charities are seeing more and 
more elderly people suffering for lack of 
the basic necessities. 

Countless. seniors in our own commu- 
nities are living isolated, lonely lives with 
inadequate food and shelter, poor medical 
care, and nothing but misery to look for- 
ward to. The development of senior cen- 
ters is the beginning of a response to this 
growing social emergency; and yet, the 
unrelenting needs of their client popula- 
tions can be overwhelming 

Article 25 “of The’ “Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by 
the United Nations in 1948, in describing 
all the basic rights that shall be guaran- 
teed to all human beings, specifically 
mentions the right to security in old age. 

In Vienna in 1982, and again in 
Madrid in 2002, the UN convened a 
World Assembly on Aging. It was a 
recognition that people are living longer, 
and society needs to pay attention. 

St Mary’s Center in Oakland has been 
operating since 1973 and has been doing 
an amazing job in providing a multitude 
of services for people over 55. 

Last December, the center moved from 
22nd Street to their new location at 925 
Brockhurst Street, near 33rd Street and 
San Pablo Avenue in Oakland. On 
October 25, 2007, St. Mary’s Center will 
have an open house from 4 to 6 p.m. for 
visitors to see the new facility. It is a larg- 
er space with opportunities for further 
expansion. 

St. Mary’s Director Carol Johnson 
observes that homeless seniors in the 
community were already becoming 
increasingly visible in the 1980s. Sister 
Elizabeth Fuhr and other St. Mary’s mem- 
bers soon began responding to the needs 
of low-income seniors in Oakland. 

Johnson refers to Sister Fuhr’s book 
No Place to Stay as “sort of a handbook 
on how to serve homeless seniors.” 

St. Mary’s Center soon established an 
emergency winter shelter specifically for 
homeless seniors, so far the only one in 
northern California. The shelter provides 
25 beds, and serves dinner and breakfast. 
But there is considerably more to the pro- 
gram than that. 

Johnson explained: “We ask people to 
come at four o’clock for a wellness meet- 
ing. We really believe strongly that people 
need to get connected with other people in 
order to make sustainable transitions to 
housing, independent housing. Certainly 
not everybody, but what we’ve seen in the 
last year — significant increases in the 
number of people who are suffering both 
from addiction issues and long-term men- 
tal illness.” | 

Residents are asked to leave the shelter 
at 8:00 in the morning so housekeeping 
can be completed, but they can come back 
at 9 a.m. for coffee and donuts and activi- 
ties. 

Food and shelter are only part of what 
St. Mary’s Center offers. What Johnson 


describes as their anchor program started 
in 1973 by providing outreach and advo- 
cacy, and support services — in several 
languages — for people over 60. The pro- 
gram connects the low-income and home- 
less seniors to the community, helps them 
get services they need, offers an exercise 
program and “advocacy education.” 

In addition, there are various groups 
getting together on a regular basis. 
Johnson described Recovery 55, a sub- 
stance abuse program which meets daily 
every weekday morning, as well as peer 
support groups, social activities and indi- 
vidual counseling. Seniors also can come 
in for help with money management, get 
basic health care, including mental health 
counseling, and participate in creative arts 
projects inspired by Susan Werner 

A unique program is the Senior 
Advocates for Hope and Justice coordi- 
nated by Margaret Molina-Hinckley. The 
seniors participate with various economic 
and social justice organizations in actions 
around specific issues. Johnson mentioned 
a few of the activist groups they have 
worked with. “We participate with Just 
Cause, with East Bay Alliance for a 
Sustainable Economy, Women’s 
Economic Agenda Project (collaborating) 
on health access and on the issues that are 
most important to our seniors.” 

She explained why the Senior 


' Advocates for Hope and Justice program 


is so valuable. “I would say it’s really 
important that everybody gets out there 
and does something in the public arena; 
and secondly, it really helps people to 
heal the trauma that they experience to see 
that the circumstances that they find 
themselves in are not their fault.” 

Joining in activist causes also helps the 
seniors “to find their voice and to be able 
to make a significant contribution to the 
larger society,’ she added. 

‘A great example is Rosie,” Johnson 
said. A participant in St. Mary’s Senior 
Advocates, Rosie was featured for the 
second time on the front page of the 
Oakland Tribune in late September. Rosie 
had been a resident of the St. Mary’s shel- 
ter for homeless seniors, and then began 
finding meaningful involvement in the 
social-justice issues at the center. 

Johnson said, “She has been going 


St. Mary’s preschool for children of low-income families features a large play yard and a beautiful building. 
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St. Mary’s Center has many programs for Oakland seniors. Leon Harris, Lydia Gans 
Charlie Evans and Darlene Thomas socialize while waiting for lunch. photo 


with the health and justice advocates to 
Sacramento on a regular basis, speaking 
out to save the COLAs on SSI. Part of the 
reason she was in our shelter was because 
of an automobile accident, with serious 
health issues that followed. 

“And she’s now making a big effort to 
start a project, calling it ‘dolls for life and 
dignity.’ It’s exciting to see people do 
that. I think it’s an important part in the 
therapeutic processes, and it makes all of 
us feel better.” 

In connection with its outreach and 
advocacy, St. Mary’s Center participates 
in observing the United Nations 
International Day to Eradicate Poverty. 
They held a large, colorful demonstration 
last year, mobilizing homeless seniors, 
religious activists and hundreds of 
Oakland school children in a march to a 
rally at the Oakland Federal Building, 
with the giant Martin Luther King puppet 
they had constructed. 

This year’s observance will take place 
on October 17, 2007. The plan is to focus 
specifically on issues of seniors, in com- 
memoration of the 5th anniversary of the 
document produced in Madrid at the UN 
World Assembly on Aging. Susan Werner 
said, “We see over 2000 people annually. 
We really want to try and make it an edu- 


cation and celebration day.” 

Though St. Mary’s is primarily a 
senior center, it has from its inception also 
operated a preschool for children of low- 
income families in Oakland. The school is 
licensed by the state with a credentialed 
teacher. In the new facility, they have a 
beautiful building and large play yard. 
Currently they have 20 children in the 
morning and 20 in the afternoon — with 
room to grow. 

There are other expansion plans for St. 
Mary’s Center. The old church building 
will be demolished and replaced with gar- 
dens. It is hoped that another building can 
be acquired and developed into transition- 
al housing. A year-round shelter program 
would be very welcome; there is almost as 
much need for shelter in the summer as 
there is in winter. 

As always, the problem is money — 
money to pay off the existing property 
and for new construction, as well as to 
hire more staff to run the programs. The 
funding comes from a variety of sources, 
each with its own requirements and peri- 
odic need for renewal. 


For more information on St. Mary’s Center, 
see their website at www.stmaryscenter.org. 
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Interview by Carol Harvey 


Editor’s note: Carol Harvey conducted 
this revealing interview with Troy Andrew 
Aney to help give readers a deeper insight 
into what it feels like on a personal level 
to be homeless in San Francisco. 


Troy Andrew Aney: I’ve been here 
for three years from Anchorage, Alaska. 
My wife (of nine-and-one-half years) 
passed away four years ago in Fairbanks. 
She wrecked our small airplane going to 
visit her mother. (We) had traveled with 
Greenpeace and the Peace Corps to Africa 
and the Philippines, some of the harder hit 
countries with HIV and AIDS. 

We met over the Internet. We were 
both already positive. Since she’s passed, 
I’ve been traveling all over Canada and 
the United States. I can’t stop running 
from the loneliness of not being with her 
no more. Now I’m getting sicker and sick- 
er. It’s lonely and scary being homeless. 

I’ve already lost two nice backpacks 
that people have taken for a crack hit, or 
for whatever. The last stolen backpack 
had my HIV medicine and AIDS medi- 
cine in it. (The government allows) only 
one emergency refill a year — $1,800 a 
prescription. I’ve gone a whole ‘nother 
month without my pills 

I’ve had pneumonia three times in the 
last four years, not being inside. I spend 
my SSI check on food and getting clean 


and taking care of myself as much as pos- 
sible. I still get infections on my hands 
from not being properly clean all the time. 


HOMELESS AND ILL ON THE 
STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


‘I can’t stop running from the loneliness of not 
being with her no more. Now I’m getting sicker 
and sicker. It’s lonely and scary being homeless.”’ 


I was (sitting in Civic Center in the 
evening sun) getting warm, figuring out 
where I’m going to go tonight. My sleep- 
ing bag keeps me warm, (but) when I get 
up in the morning, it’s wet underneath. 
My body heat draws the cold and mois- 
ture from the ground. (Some) people carry 
around cardboard, but I already get 
enough bad looks because I am homeless. 

I got a little two-burner Coleman stove 
in here. A propane bottle — they’re like 
$5.00 a piece. The frying pan alone cost 
$18. I could fire up this grill right now. 
I’ve got potatoes, onions, and pasta. 

Them soup kitchens (have) nothing but 
a bunch of craziness going on. (Some) of 
the homeless I know just want to get high, 
do drugs and don’t care. There’s another 
big part of them that need help to get off 
the street. The elderly who are sick, the 
mentally impaired, and medically and 
physically challenged, are the ones who 
really need or want help. They either can’t 
get it or end up saying, “The heck with it. 
I’m not going to get it, so I just might as 
well keep living the way I’m living.” 

I want to get off the street. I can’t 
drive, (but) me and another guy were 
going to buy a big old ‘76 Cadillac for 
$1,700 this month, (to) have something to 
sleep in. But that would leave us com- 
pletely broke. (With) his check and my 
check, we wouldn’t have a dime for insur- 
ance or gas to move it for the street clean- 
ers. 


I’ve been clean and sober, off drugs or 
alcohol, except medications, for eight 


years. People see a homeless person: 
“What a drug addict!” That makes it bad 
for people (like me), one of the ones that’s 
not a piece of crap! I’ve always got God 
in my heart! 

Every year, Gavin Newsom (allows) 
HIV and AIDS patients one month, 


A Yhe last stolen backpack had my HIY medicine and 
| AIDS medicine init. (The goverament allows) only 
Jone emergency refill a year --- 

$1,800 a prescription. * 
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Images of Troy Andrew Aney’s life on the streets of San Francisco. 


(My wife of 
9-1/2 years) 
“nassed aWay 
four years ago 


in Fairbanks." 
~-TROY ANDREW ANEY 
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maybe two, of emergency housing. You 
get settled indoors, just enough time to get 
the pneumonia out of your chest. Then 
BAM! You’re back on the street. My CD4 
count’s in the twenties. The next time I 
catch pneumonia, I’m going to be laying 
under the dirt we’re sitting on. 


Assumptions and Stereotypes imperil Homeless Woman 


by Renee Bowen 


aking assumptions — it’s 

something we all do, though 

we’re usually not aware we 

are doing so. But the prob- 
lem is they are just that — assumptions, 
something you are assuming without the 
evidence of truth behind it. 


People tend to make an exceptional 
amount of false assumptions about those 
of us without the benefit of having a phys- 
ical address, thereby subjecting us to a 
fate far worse than the streets themselves. 

People are under the assumption that 
those of us out here on the streets are not 
interested or willing to change or better 
our circumstances. They assume we can 
readily walk into any place of business, 
fill out their application and boom — 
here’s your job! 

Every single employer I’ve come 
across requires a little annoying thing on 
the application called a verifiable physical 
address, which, when you are living on 
the streets, is not something you can put 
down. You cannot simply write “HOME- 
LESS,” or “No Residence” in the place 
where the address is supposed to go. And 
how are employers going to verify my 
physical address when I don’t have one? 

False perceptions and harsh criticism 
are immediately cast our way even before 
we come into view. We are misjudged for 
a circumstance we were thrown into and 
cast into roles that have never fit, but 
which we are condemned to by hearsay, 
not by the evidence of Truth. No eyes to 
see, no ears to hear... 

I’ve been to countless job interviews 
(well over 250-plus) over the past seven 


years and have gotten the same response 
Virtually every time, just worded slightly 
differently: 

“You don’t have the exact qualifica- 
tions we are looking for,” they say. 

“We found someone else who more 
closely matches what we wanted.” 

“You’re overqualified for the position 
and we don’t feel you would be happy 
here and thus wouldn’t stay.” 

“The position has been filled.” 

Yet the sign continues to be posted 
while they wait for just the right look to 
come through their doors. 


such a fine microscope. 

The position allowed me to eat, barely, 
but without affording me enough to put a 
roof over my head. While employed there, 
I put in for every position I could, quickly 
filling a box full of transfer applications, 
only two of which ever came back to me, 
notifying me I was overqualified for the 
positions applied for. 

I worked for Kaiser for over four 
years, until January 2005, when Kaiser 
decided to do away with its payroll 
department and eliminate all the positions, 
sending everything over to India, leaving 


People tend to make an exceptional amount of false 
assumptions about those of us without the benefit of 
having a physical address, thereby subjecting us to a 
fate far worse than the streets themselves. 


The only things potential employers 
see as I walk through the doors is the way 
my body moves, or doesn’t move as the 
case may be, and my bags. And since I 
have no place where I can leave my bags, 
much less safely leave them, I have to 
carry them with me all the time. 
Employers view me as a potential liabili- 
ty, nothing more. 

My last employment was with Kaiser, 
doing their payroll. I was hired as a 
“short-hour” employee, and worked two 
to three days every other week, four to six 
days per month; thus, it was not a position 
with benefits. | had to lie on the applica- 
tion in order to even be considered for 
employment, telling them I stayed with 
friends — something I can no longer do, 
having my circumstances posted under 


a lot of displaced employees in the wake, 
myself included. 

I’ve been left to my own devices since, 
and have received a lot of criticism about 
why I’m not employed, and why I seem 
so unwilling and uninterested in changing 
or improving my circumstances — when 
nothing could be further from the truth. I 
have been trying, in vain, to change and 
improve my circumstances from the very 
moment I was put out here. 

People may claim they are tired of 
hearing about my “woes.” Well, I’m tired 
of living, breathing and being on the 
streets. I’m not out here by choice!!! 

I’ve never been one to hold my hand 
out waiting for castoffs and handouts at 
every turn. People are real quick to make 
harsh judgments and false assumptions 


about something they know nothing about 
and understand even less. I grow tired of 
people questioning my very existence. 

But I find myself always having to 
defend my life because people choose to 
believe, see and hear only what fits into 
their comfort zones; and my being on the 
streets knocks hard on that comfort zone 
door. So they retaliate through harsh judg- 
ments, false assumptions, rude comments 
and ignorant attitudes. Having my circum- 
stances posted in the newspaper every 
month makes the situation more challeng- 
ing to find work, putting me and my resi- 
dent status under a very fine microscope. 

The intention of writing about my cir- 
cumstances when I was approached to do 
so was to open some eyes, not bring more 
condemnation toward me. Perhaps this is 
why I receive more ugliness directed 
toward me — too many eyes are begin- 
ning to open and they are not comfortable 
seeing what is right before them. 

This truth has been right before them 
all along, but they chose not to see until 
someone comes along and points it out to 
them so they can no longer ignore it. 
Then, their ugliness pours out uncontrol- 
lably, bringing forth nasty remarks, igno- 
rant, rude, hateful attitudes and violent 
behaviors — and they see “us” as the 
crazy ones... 

I didn’t choose to be put out here, 
unsheltered, yet I’m always being prose- 
cuted for the actions of others. It is this 
response toward me that turns me off to 
life. It forces me to remember to breathe 
and to remember why I should bother to 
keep going. I often wonder what it is that 
keeps me pushing, fighting and holding 
on — and what is there to hold on to? 
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On BRAINWASHING, 
MinD MANIPULATION 
AND PSYCHIATRY 


This is the last in a series of six related 
columns. Columns titled “On Knowledge,” 
“On Education,” “On Learning,” “On 
Teaching,” and “On Propaganda” appeared 
in Street Spirit earlier this year. 


1. One field of mind-changing in which 
intensive investigation has been carried on 
with generally benign intentions and in a 
more or less scientific manner for many 
years is to be found in the sphere of medi- 
cine. The problem of mental derangement 
presented the physician with the necessity of 
attempting to change back to its original 
form the behavior of those whose personali- 
ty had undergone a malignant transforma- 
tion. His patient had, to all appearances, 
become another person, alienated from his 
true self (hence the name of “alienist” for- 
merly given to psychiatrists), and the physi- 
cian’s job was to reverse these changes. 


J. A.C. BROWN (British psychiatrist), Techniques of 
Persuasion: From Propaganda to Brainwashing, 1963 


2. We reported to the 2nd World Congress 
of Psychiatry in 1957 on the use of depat- 
terning in the treatment of paranoid schizo- 
phrenic patients. By “depatterning” is 
meant the extensive breakup of the existing 
patterns of behavior, both normal and 
pathologic, by means of intensive elec- 
troshock therapy usually carried out in 
association with prolonged sleep.... 
{During the third stage of depatterning 
the patient’s} remarks are entirely uninflu- 
enced by previous recollections — nor are 
they governed in any way by his forward 
anticipations. He lives in the immediate 
present. All schizophrenic symptoms have 
disappeared. There is complete amnesia for 
all events of his life. 
D. EWEN CAMERON (Scottish-born U.S. psychia- 
trist and president of the American Psychiatric 
Association, Canadian Psychiatric Association, and 
World Psychiatric Association), “Production of 
Differential Amnesia as a Factor in the Treatment of 
Schizophrenia,” Comprehensive Psychiatry, February 
1960. Cameron developed “depatterning treatment” 
during the 1950s at McGill’s Allan Memorial Institute 
in Montreal. The third stage of depatterning was fol- 
lowed by a “period of reorganization,” during which 
Cameron applied his “psychic driving” technique. 
Subjects were bombarded with weeks of tape-record- 
ed, emotionally loaded messages repeated 16 hours a 
day through speakers installed under the subjects’ pil- 
lows in “sleep rooms.” There were negative messages 
to wipe out unwanted behavior and positive ones to 
induce desired behavior. Cameron established the 
effect of the negative tapes by administering shocks 
to the subjects’ legs at the end of the messages. 
Hundreds of people underwent these procedures, 
which were extensively reported in the professional 
literature at the time. In 1978, previously secret docu- 
ments revealed that the CIA partially funded 


Cameron’s brainwashing experiments as part of its 
MK-ULTRA (Mind Control) Project. 


3. A few months in the solitary cell renders 
a prisoner strangely impressible. The chap- 
lain can then make the brawny navvy 
{unskilled laborer] cry like a child; he can 
work on his feelings in almost any way he 
pleases; he can, so to speak, photograph 
his thoughts, wishes and opinions on his 
patient’s mind, and fill his mouth with his 
own phrases and language. 

W.L. CLAY, The Prison Chaplain: Memoirs of the 
Rev. John Clay, 1867, quoted in Michael Ignatieff, A 
Just Measure of Pain, 1978 

4. Of all the tyrannies on humankind, 


The worst is that which persecutes the mind. 
JOHN DRYDEN (English poet), The Hind and the 


Panther, 1687 

5. There is... following prefrontal lobotomy 
a redirection of the thinking processes from 
the self toward the environment. The patient 
takes his cue from those around him. He is 
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cheerful when they are cheerful, playful 
when they are playful, sympathetic when 
they arouse his sympathy, apologetic when 
they show him how he has transgressed... 
He is unconcerned about himself and 
unworried about the future. If he is no 
longer able to paint pictures, write poetry or 
compose music, he is, on the other hand, no 
longer ashamed to fetch and carry, to wait 
on table or make beds or empty cans. If he 
has suffered some reduction in his personal 
dignity and vanity, he has gained in social 
adaptability and has at least a chance of 
earning his living. And some individuals 
can accomplish this on a fairly high level of 
efficiency, since prefrontal lobotomy inter- 
feres relatively little with intellectual capac- 
ity as measured by standard tests. 

WALTER FREEMAN (psychosurgeon, 1895-1972), 
“Prefrontal Lobotomy: The Problem of Schizophrenia,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, May 1945. Freeman 
introduced the lobotomy operation in the United States 
and was its chief promoter. He is said to have loboto- 


mized more than 3,500 people between 1936 and 1967, 
when he lost his hospital privileges. 


6. Present-day tyranny differs from the old 
in that the new absolutism must control the 
mass production of ideas, the spiritual ele- 
ment, or else lose control of the situation. 
It differs not merely in increased quantity 
of police for purposes of repression, but 
also in the thorough “thought control” 
which reaches to the most intimate core of 
the personality. 


CARL G. GUSTAVSON (historian), A Preface to 
History, 1955 


7. Brainwashing is a system of befogging 
the brain so a person can be seduced. into 
acceptance of what otherwise would be 
abhorrent to him. 

EDWARD HUNTER (journalist), Brainwashing: The 
Story of Men Who Defied It, 1956 

8. The daily soma ration was an insurance 
against personal maladjustment, social 
unrest and the spread of subversive ideas. 
Religion, Karl Marx declared, is the opium 
of the people. In the Brave New World, 
this situation was reversed. Opium, or 
rather soma, was the people’s religion. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY (English writer), “Chemical 
Persuasion,” Brave New World Revisited, 1958. 
Huxley gave the name soma to the bliss-inducing hal- 


lucinogenic drug introduced in his 1932 futuristic 
novel Brave New World. 


9. The nature of psychological compulsion 
is such that those who act under constraint 
remain under the impression that they are 
acting on their own initiative. The victim 
of mind-manipulation does not know that 
he is a victim. To him, the walls of his 
prison are invisible, and he believes him- 
self to be free. ie 


ALDOUS HUXLEY, “What Can Be Done?” Brave 
New World Revisited, 1958 


10. It seems to me perfectly in the cards 
that there will be within the next genera- 


tion or so a pharmacological method of 


making people love their servitude, and 
producing... a kind of painless concentra- 
tion camp for entire societies, so that peo- 
ple will in fact have their liberties taken 
away from them but will rather enjoy it, 
because they will be distracted from any 
desire to rebel by propaganda, brainwash- 
ing, or brainwashing enhanced by pharma- 
cological methods. 

ALDOUS HUXLEY, 1959, quoted in John Marks, 
The Search for the “Manchurian Candidate”: The 
CIA and Mind Control, epigraph to part II, 1980 
11. [have sworn upon the altar of God, 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, letter to Benjamin Rush, 23 
September 1800. These words are inscribed at the 
base of the dome in the interior of the Jefferson 
Memorial in Washington. 

12. It is hard to fight an enemy who has 
outposts in your head. 
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Psychiatry can so easily be a technique of brainwashing, of induc- 
ing behavior that is adjusted, by (preferably) non-injurious tor- 
ture. In the best places... these can be replaced by more subtle 
lobotomies and tranquilizers that place the bars of Bedlam and 


the locked doors inside the patient. 


SALLY KEMPTON (meditation teacher), “Cutting 
Loose,” Esquire, July 1970 


13. Psychiatry can so easily be a technique 
of brainwashing, of inducing behavior that 
is adjusted, by (preferably) non-injurious 
torture. In the best places, where straitjack- 
ets are abolished, doors are unlocked, leu- 
cotomies largely forgone, these can be 
replaced by more subtle lobotomies and 
tranquilizers that place the bars of Bedlam 


and the locked doors inside the patient. 

R. D. LAING (British psychiatrist), preface (1964) to 
The Divided Self: An Existential Study of Sanity and 
Madness, 1959 


14. The doctors kept talking to Rosemary 
[who had been given a local anesthetic], 
getting her to sing or count. When the 
patient became sleepy and disoriented, the 
tw doctors could tell the operation was 
working. As long as she continued to sing 
out and to add and subtract, the doctors 
kept cutting away, destroying a larger and 
larger area of the brain.... 

Rosemary had been Rose’s child, Rose’s 
burden, and her daughter was [after the oper- 
ation] like a painting that had been brutally 
slashed so it was scarcely recognizable. 
LAURENCE LEAMER (writer), referring to the 
lobotomy operation Walter Freeman and James W. 
Watts performed on Rosemary Kennedy in 1941, The 
Kennedy Women: The Saga of an American Family, 
1994. Joseph P. Kennedy had arranged for the opera- 


tion on his 23-year-old daughter. She was institution- 
alized the remaining 63 years of her life. 


15. Many patients dislike the “empty feel- 
ing” resulting from the reduction of drive 
and spontaneity which is apparently one of 
the most characteristic effects of [chlorpro- 
mazine].... Chlorpromazine may prove to. be 


a pharmacological substitute for lobotomy. 
HEINZ E. LEHMANN (Canadian psychiatrist), 
“Therapeutic Results with Chlorpromazine (Largactile) 
in Psychiatric Conditions,” Canadian Medical 
Association Journal, 15 January 1955. Lehmann was a 
leading promoter of Thorazine, trade name for chlorpro- 
mazine and the first of the antipsychotic drugs intro- 
duced in the U.S. in 1954. University of Pennsylvania 
professor of neuroscience Peter Sterling expressed a 
similar opinion in The New Republic (“Psychiatry’s 
Drug Addiction,” 9 December 1979): “a psychiatrist 
would be hard-put to distinguish a lobotomized patient 
from one treated with chlorpromazine.” 


16. Our whole constitutional heritage 
rebels at the thought of giving government 
the power to control men’s minds. 


—R. D. LAING 


THURGOOD MARSHALL (Supreme Court associ- 
ate justice), Stanley v. Georgia, 1969 


17. I believe that the day has come when we 
can combine sensory deprivation with drugs, 
hypnosis and astute manipulation of reward 
and punishment to gain almost absolute con- 
trol over an individual’s behavior. It should 
be possible then to achieve a rapid and high- 
ly effective type of positive brainwashing 
that would allow us to make dramatic 
changes in a person’s behavior and personal- 
ity. | foresee that day when we could convert 
the worst criminal into a decent, respectable 
citizen in a matter or a few months — or 
perhaps even less than that. 

JAMES V. McCONNELL (psychologist), “Criminals 
Can Be Brainwashed — Now,” Psychology Today, 
April 1970. In the same article McConnell wrote, “No 
one owns his own personality. Your ego, or individu- 
ality, was forced on you by your genetic constitution 
and by the society into which you were born. You had 
no say about what kind of personality you acquired, 
and there’s no reason to believe you should have the 


right to refuse to acquire a new personality if your old 
one is antisocial.” 


18. The technique [used on 8 schizo- 
phrenic patients] simply involved pro- 
longed, periodic isolation, combined with 
constant verbal stimulation. This tech- 
nique... may be recognized as basically 
similar to techniques reportedly used in 
recent and medieval times in attempts to 
affect an individual’s political or religious 
thinking. In fiction, also, the idea is pre- 
sented in disturbingly impressive fashion 
by George Orwell in his novel, 1984. 
BEVERLEY T. MEAD and JOHN P. ROLLINS 
(psychiatrists), “Response of Schizophrenics to a 
Brain-Washing Technique,” Diseases of the Nervous 
System, July 1961 

19. The disturbance in memory [caused by 
electric convulsive therapy] is probably an 
integral part of the recovery process. I 
think it may be true that these people have 
for the time being at any rate more intelli- 
gence than they can handle and that the 
reduction of intelligence is an important 
factor in the curative process. 

ABRAHAM MYERSON (clinical professor of psy- 
chiatry, Harvard University), quoted in Franklin G. 
Ebaugh et al., “Fatalities Following Electric 
Convulsive Therapy: A Report of 2 Cases with 


Autopsy Findings” (discussion), Transactions of the 
American Neurological Association, June 1942 


See On Brainwashing page 13 
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On BRAINWASHING 


from page 12 


20. I thought of a rather cruel trick I once 
played on a wasp. He was sucking jam on 
my plate, and I cut him in half. He paid no 
attention, merely went on with his meal, 
while a tiny stream of jam trickled out of 
his severed esophagus. Only when he 
tried to fly away did he grasp the dreadful 
thing that had happened to him. It is the 
same with modern man. The thing that 
has been cut away is his soul. 

GEORGE ORWELL (English writer), “Notes on the 
Way,” Time and Tide, 6 April 1940, The Collected 


Essays, Journalism and Letters of George Orwell, 
vol. 2, edited by Sonia Orwell and Jan Angus, 1968 


21. Crimestop means the faculty of stop- 
ping short, as though by instinct, at the 
threshold of any dangerous thought. It 
includes the power of not grasping analo- 
gies, of failing to perceive logical errors, of 
misunderstanding the simplest arguments if 
they are inimical to Ingsoc [the official 
Party line], and of being bored or repelled 
by any train of thought which is capable of 
leading in a heretical direction. Crimestop, 
in short, means protective stupidity. 
GEORGE ORWELL, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 1949 


22. Will you understand, Winston, that no 
one whom we bring to this place ever 
leaves our hands uncured? We are not 
interested in those stupid crimes that you 
have committed. The Party is not interest- 
ed in the overt act: the thought is all we 
care about. We do not merely destroy our 


enemies; we change them. 
GEORGE ORWELL, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 1949 


23. We shall crush you down to the point 
from which there is no coming back. 
Things will happen to you from which 
you could not recover, if you lived a thou- 
sand years. Never again will you be capa- 
ble of ordinary human feeling. Everything 
will be dead inside you. Never again will 
you be capable of love, or friendship, or... 
joy of living, or laughter, or curiosity, or 
courage, or integrity. You will be hollow. 
We shall squeeze you empty, and then we 
shall fill you with ourselves. 

GEORGE ORWELL, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 1949 


24. Two soft pads, which felt slightly 
moist, clamped themselves against 
Winston’s temples. He quailed. There was 
pain coming, a new kind of pain.... 

At this moment there was a devastating 
explosion, or what seemed like an explo- 
sion, though it was not certain whether 
there was any noise. There was undoubted- 
ly a blinding flash of light. Winston was not 
hurt, only prostrated.... A terrific, painless 
blow had flattened him out. Also something 
had happened inside his head. As his eyes 
regained their focus, he remembered who 
he was, and where he was, and recognized 
the face that was gazing into his own; but 
somewhere or other there was a large patch 
of emptiness, as though a piece had been 
taken out of his brain. 

GEORGE ORWELL, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 1949 


25. I do not know any formal use of 
[shock treatment] in brain washing [sic] 
but it seems possible it could be so used. 
One can conjure up an image of large 
groups of dissidents in a police state being 
kept in a contented state of apathy by 


shock treatment. 
ROBERT PECK (psychiatrist), The Miracle of 
Shock Treatment, 1974 


26. We profit from the circumstance of 
the bath, remind him of the transgression, 
or of the omission of an important duty, 
and with the aid of a faucet suddenly 
release a shower of cold water upon his 
head, which often disconcerts the mad- 
man or drives out a predominant idea by a 
strong and unexpected impression; if the 
idea persists, the shower is repeated, but 
care is taken to avoid the hard tone and 
the shocking terms that would cause 
rebellion; on the contrary, the madman is 
made to understand that it is for his sake 


STREET SPIRIT 


ELECTROSHOCK or Electroconvulsive Treatment (ECT). 


Photo from Madness Network News Reader 


“Two soft pads, which felt slightly moist, clamped themselves against Winston’s temples. He 
quailed. There was pain coming, a new kind of pain.... At this moment there was a devastating 
explosion, or what seemed like an explosion, though it was not certain whether there was any noise. 


There was undoubtedly a blinding flash of light.’ 


and reluctantly that we resort to such vio- 
lent measures; sometimes we add a joke, 
taking care not to go too far with it. 
PHILIPPE PINEL (French alienist and “father of 
modern psychiatry”), A Treatise on Insanity, 1801, 
quoted in Michel Foucault, Madness and 
Civilization: A History of Insanity in the Age of 
Reason, 1961, translated by Richard Howard, 1965 
27. The victim must prove that he has 
come round to the ideology which kills 
him, and that he has therefore agreed to 
his own crucifixion. That is why confes- 
sion without apostasy is not enough. The 
accused, after admitting his crime, has 
also to show himself clear of past delu- 
sions.... To make apostasy durable, to give 
it the semblance of free action, a real 
transformation. of personality is needed: : 
free will and conscience must vanish, 
another will and another conscience have 
to be infused into the living corpse whose 
soul has been destroyed. The justice 
which tortured was nothing to what we 
have today: the justice which dements. 


JEAN ROLIN (French writer), Police Drugs, trans- 
lated by Laurence J. Bendit, 1956 


28. TERROR acts powerfully upon the 
body, through the medium of the mind, 
and should be employed in the cure of 
madness... 

FEAR, accompanied with PAIN, and a 
sense of SHAME, has sometimes cured 
this disease. 

BENJAMIN RUSH (a Founding Father of the 
United States and father of American psychiatry; the 
official seal of the American Psychiatric Association 
bears his portrait), Medical Inquiries and 
Observations, Upon the Diseases of the Mind, 1812 
29. A Salvation Army worker, a very high- 
ranking office. She married a clergyman. 
For years she lay in hospital, constantly 
complaining that she had committed sins 
against the Holy Ghost. She complained of 
it for weeks and months, and her poor hus- 
band did his best to distract her, but without 
success. Then we decided to operate upon 
her [prefrontal lobotomy]... After the dress- 
ing had been taken off, I asked her, “How 
are you now? What about the Holy Ghost?” 
Smiling, she answered, “Oh, the Holy 
Ghost; there is no Holy Ghost.” 

GOSTA RYLANDER (Swedish psychosurgeon), 
“Personality Analysis Before and After Frontal 
Lobotomy,” 1948, quoted in William Sargant, Battle 
for the Mind: A Physiology of Conversion and 
Brain-Washing, 1956 

30. [Lobotomized patients] suffered the 


amputation of their souls. 

GOSTA RYLANDER, 1947, quoted in Jack El-Hai, 
The Lobotomist: A Maverick Medical Genius and His 
Tragic Quest to Rid the World of Mental Illness, 2005 


31. Conscience can now be eliminated 
surgically without any impairment of day 
to day working efficiency. 


WILLIAM SARGANT (British psychiatrist), on 
psychosurgery, “The Movement in Psychiatry Away 


from the Philosophical: New Chemical and Physical 
Methods of Freeing Tormented Minds,” The Times 
(London), 22 August 1974 


32. Brainwashing [is] the systematic, sci- 
entific and coercive elimination of the 
individuality of the mind of another. 
ALAN W. SCHEFLIN (professor of law, Santa 
Clara University School of Law) and EDWARD M. 
OPTON JR. (attorney and psychologist), The Mind 
Manipulators: A Non-Fiction Account, 1978 


33. ECT is a technique particularly suscep- 
tible to misuse for purposes of mind manip- 
ulation. It is cheap. It is quick. In many peo- 
ple it inspires terror. As Dr. Zeifert says, 
“Anticipation of ECT could, of course, be 
used as an instrument of torture...” 
Electroconvulsive shock is only one 


way to inspire terror, but it 18 one that has" 


advantages, from the user’s point of view, 
that are shared by few others. It is legit- 
imized as a standard medical practice, a 
fact of tremendous importance in a society 
that condemns torture and terror under 
their own names.... 

And finally ECT leaves no visible 
marks. 
ALAN W. SCHEFLIN and EDWARD M. OPTON 


JR., The Mind Manipulators: A Non-Fiction 
Account, 1978 


34. [The thought reform] “model” of 
behavior and attitude change is a general 
one which can encompass phenomena as 
widely separated as brainwashing and reha- 
bilitation in a prison or a mental hospital. I 
would like to have you think of brainwash- 
ing not in terms of politics, ethics and 
morals, but in terms of the deliberate 
changing of behavior and attitudes by a 
group of men who have relatively complete 
control over the environment in which the 
captive population lives. 

If we find similar methods being used 
by the Communists and by some of our 
own institutions of change, we have a 
dilemma, of course. Should we then con- 
demn our own methods because they 
resemble brainwashing? I prefer to think 
that the Communists have drawn on the 
same reservoir of human wisdom and 
knowledge as we have, but have applied 
this wisdom to achieve goals which we 
cannot condone. These same techniques 
in the service of different goals, however, 
may be quite acceptable to us. 

EDGAR H. SCHEIN (professor of organizational 
psychology and management, MIT’s Sloan School 
of Management), address to a convention of prison 
officials, April 1961, “Man Against Man: 


Brainwashing,” Corrective Psychiatry and Journal 
of Social Therapy, vol. 8, 1962 


35. Coerced psychiatric personality 
change — even (or especially) if it entails 
“helping” a person to give up his “psy- 
chotic delusions” — closely resembles 
coerced religious conversion. 


— GEORGE ORWELL, 1984 


THOMAS S. SZASZ (Hungarian-born U.S. psychia- 
trist), Psychiatric Slavery, 1977 


36. It suits our masters that we should have 
no memory — the less of it we have, the 


sooner we’ll forget what they did to us. 
VALERTY TARSIS (Russian writer), Ward 7: An 
Autobiographical Novel, 1965, translated by Katya 
Brown, 1966 


37. [Psychiatrist D. Ewen Cameron pro- 
posed] that after the war each surviving 
German over the age of twelve should 
receive a short course of electroshock 
treatment to burn out any remaining ves- 
tige of Nazism. 

GORDON THOMAS (British writer), Journey into 
Madness: The True Story of Secret CIA Mind 
Control and Medical Abuse, 1989 

38. The objective of “conditioning” is to 
deprive human beings permanently of 
their capacity to think and to will, and, 
since this is the capacity that makes us 
human, for good or for evil, “condition- 
ing” is an attempt to destroy human nature 
itself. Perhaps we do not yet know enough 
about its results, up to date, to be able to 
tell whether or not its aim is actually 
attainable. We do know, however, that 
this has been the aim of its practitioners in 
our time; and we also know that the new 
science of psychology has equipped them 
with devilish devices which, in the past, 
were not at the drill sergeant’s, priest’s, or 
advertiser’s disposal. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian), A Study 
of History, vol. 12, 1961 


39. Brainwashing: the forcible application 
of prolonged and intensive indoctrination 
sometimes including mental torture in an 
attempt to induce someone to give up 
basic political, social, or religious beliefs 
and attitudes and to accept contrasting 


regimented ideas. 

WEBSTER’S THIRD NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
UNABRIDGED, edited by Philip Babcock Gove, 1961 


40. The Army defines indoctrination as an 
effort to change a man’s viewpoint while 
he is still a thinking individual by regulat- 
ing his thoughts and actions. This falls far 
short of the effect [brainwashing] pro- 
duced upon some defendants seen in 
Communist courts, defendants who had 
obviously been completely broken, and 
had ceased to be thinking individuals. 
ANONYMOUS, psychiatrist, quoted in J. A. C. 


Brown, Techniques of Persuasion: From 
Propaganda to Brainwashing, 1963 


2K KK 


Frank is the editor of Random House 
Webster’s Quotationary. His Electroshock 
Quotationary, an illustrated 154-page history 
of psychiatry’s most controversial procedure, 
may be downloaded free-of-charge at 
http://www.endofshock.com/102C_ECT.PDF 
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BOSS Graduates 
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young grandchildren. 

“T got my first 30 day chip on my son’s 
birthday.” James recalled. James is now 
celebrating his third year in recovery. 
“When I was using, I had given up my 
hopes and my dreams. Now my life in 
recovery is opening doors for me.” 

James attends Merritt College where 
he is continuing his education in counsel- 
ing. He is working at the Haight Ashbury 
Free Clinic. “I have gone from one side of 
the desk to the other,” he said. 

One day before Mother’s Day in 2007, 
James and 14 other people were burned 
out of their West Oakland apartment. The 
news report said James ran through the 
building with a fire extinguisher telling 
people to get out. 

He praises the BOSS Transitions 
Project for helping him. James says hay- 
ing his own place gives him serenity. 
James is also an entrepreneur with his 
own T-shirt making business called 
“Gotcha.” He is teaching his grandsons 


how to start a business. 
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Annie Ford 


Annie grew up in an abusive 
home and was later placed in 
foster care. “I was placed in 
many foster homes. I started 
running away a lot.” : 


Annie Ford’s road to BOSS’s Multi- 
Agency Service Center (MASC) in down- 
town Berkeley was long and hard. She 
grew up in an abusive home and was later 
placed in foster care. “I was placed in 
many foster homes,” she said. “I started 
running away a lot.” 

At the age of 17, Annie tried to hide 
her pain with alcohol and began using 
hard drugs at the age of 26. Her life spi- 
raled downward into addiction, homeless- _ 
ness and jail. After graduating from 
Options Recovery program twice, her 
Shelter Plus Care Worker of 13 years 
helped Annie get into a recovery program 
called Sisters. She was sent to the MASC 
for Payee assistance. 

“It wasn’t until I wanted recovery for 
me did things that I learned begin to kick 
in,” Annie said. “I would not be the mira- 
cle that I am today without the sincere 
support of MASC, Options, my Auntie 
Vernita, and my Dad.” 

Annie has maintained her sobriety 


from page 6 


bill would essentially restore the right of 
workers to organize and form unions by 
doing several things. First, it would allow 
people to bypass NLRB elections by a card 
check system. Under this, if the majority of 
_ workers signed a card in favor of union 
| membership, the union would be recog- 


| nized as the bargaining agent. 


It would increase penalties for compa- 
AE leanne ia ati 


Building Stronger Labor Movement 


since 2001 and is actively engaged in reg- 
ular recovery meetings. She credits her 
recovery and her happiness to the deep 
connection she has with her church. 

She has a Shelter Plus Care subsidy 
that helps pay for a Hayward apartment. 
Her home is filled with her collection of 
46 clocks and her latch-hook artwork. 

Annie fills her life with people who 
love her and give her strength. She is cur- 
rently attending ministry school. Her story 
is one of courage and a journey back to 
self-respect and self-love. “For those who 
are still going through the storm, hang in 
and keep your faith in God,” Annie said. 
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Edward Jerome Gaines 


**Homelessness is not a title 

or a job description, and it’s 
not a lifestyle. Homelessness 
is something that happens to 


people, and when something 
awful happens, people need 
help to heal from it.” 


Edward Gaines grew up in Greenville, 
Mississippi. After his father died, he fol- 
lowed his mother to California. He 
endured a long battle with depression, 
alcohol and homelessness. Over the last 
ten years, he stayed in numerous motels 
and shelters. 

When his money ran out, he would lay 
his head where he could — in buses, 
BART, sometimes taking naps in his stor- 
age space. As his depression deepened, 
his drinking escalated. 

Edward found help at John George 
hospital which eventually led him to 
BOSS’s Oakland Homeless Project 
(OHP) and from there to Rosa Parks 
Transitional Housing. 

“The OHP program gave me a new 
outlook on life,’ Edward said. “My A.A., 
and my after-care program at East Bay 
Recovery helped me stay sober.” 
Stabilizing his medication and attending 
groups at BOSS helped him find focus 
and showed him that life could be better. 

“I wish I had come to OHP years 
before I did, but I am happy I made it.” 

Edward has found permanent housing 
at the Oaks Residential Hotel in down- 
town Oakland. He works part time as a 
janitor for the Downtown Oakland Senior 


nies that illegally fire and/or intimidate 
workers trying to organize. 

It would provide mediation and arbi- 
tration for first contracts. 

Opponents of this act pretend that the 
measure is an attack on secret ballots. 
This is bogus for more than one reason. 
First, secret ballots remain an option. 
Second, it’s not a fair and free election if 
you can be intimidated, demoted and 
fired for voting for a union. 


Kelly Glover and her three children were one of the first families to move into 
Sankofa Transitional House, located at Ursula Sherman Village in Berkeley. 


‘I was out there a long time and have been through so 
much,” Kelly said. ‘People tried to put doors up to stop me 
but I kept knocking them down. So to other families strug- 
gling, I say, ‘Never give up, be open, be willing to change, 
work hard, stay positive. Life does get better.’ ” 


Center. “I have learned that life does not 
have to be a struggle,” he said. “I have 
found that having living quarters that are 
stable helps me stay healthy and happy.” 
Edward’s goals are to obtain full-time 
employment so he can find an even better 
place to live — and looking ahead to a 
brighter future. “Homelessness is not a 
title or a job description, and it’s not a 
lifestyle. Homelessness is something that 
happens to people, and when something 
awful happens, people need help to heal 


from it,” Edward said. 
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Kelly Glover and Family 


The name Sankofa means, 
**To reclaim our past so we 


can move forward into 
tomorrow with wisdom.’’ 


Kelly Glover, her 6-year-old twins, 
Rebecca and Jason, and her 12-year-old 
daughter, Heavenleigh, were one of the 
first families to secure a unit at BOSS’s 
Sankofa Transitional House, located at 
Ursula Sherman Village in Berkeley. 

Loosely, the name Sankofa means, “To 
reclaim our past so we can move forward 
into tomorrow with wisdom.” Kelly is a 
bittersweet example of “Sankofa.” 

After a long battle with addiction, the 
loss of her children to Children’s 
Protective Services, and the difficult deci- 


What are the prospects for enactment 
of the Employee Free Choice Act? The 
bill passed the House of Representatives 
earlier this year with bipartisan support. It 
enjoys a bare majority of support in the 
Senate, although not enough to overcome 
a filibuster. President Bush has indicated 
— no shock — that he would veto the 
measure if it came to his desk. 

That means the next serious chance to 
pass it will be after the 2008 elections, 
assuming a change in the composition of 
the Senate. In the meantime, supporters 


sion to give a child up for adoption, she 
has moved forward into a bright future. 

Kelly is in the Linkages program 
which has helped her find work and is 
subsidizing her apartment. Kelly is also 
working for RMD Services — Second 
Chance Housing. 

“T want to help people like people have 
helped me,” Kelly said. “Life is still hard, 
dealing with life on life’s terms, but I 
have never been happier.” 

At Sankofa, 12-year-old Heavenleigh 
attended and excelled in the on-site 
Children’s Learning Center. Her artwork 
hangs proudly in their new apartment. 

“Heavenleigh connected with the CLC 
teachers and did really well in art,’ Kelly 
said. Academically, Healvenleigh is much 
more confident in math and English after 
the one-on-one tutoring she received. 
Rebecca and Jason also flourished under 
the care they received in the Children’s 
Learning Center. 

For a long time, the children knew 
Sankofa as home. “The transition was 
hard for Jason,” Kelly said. “Sometimes 
he tells me he wants to go home — and to 
him, home is Sankofa.”’ 

“I was out there a long time and have 
been through so much,” Kelly said. “People 
tried to put doors up to stop me but I kept 
knocking them down. So to other. families 
struggling, I say, “Never give up, be open, 
be willing to change, work hard, stay posi- 
tive. Life does get better.’” 


need to keep on making noise in favor of 
this measure and build a stronger base in 
public opinion in favor of its passage. 

This could be the most significant social 
legislation in decades. If the right to orga- 
nize was truly restored, a lot of other prob- 
lems would take care of themselves. 


Rick Wilson is director of the AFSC’s 
West Virginia Economic Justice Project. 
His Goat Rope blog is updated daily with 
information about social justice issues. 

See http://www. goatrope.blogspot.com 
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radic efforts that are made in various locali- 
ties which he calls “simple struggles.” 
“These struggles must be seen as forms of 
life, ongoing processes that continue over a 
lifetime and always have the intention of 
building powerful social movements. ‘Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ 
demands the end of poverty. This is the 
movement for the new millennium.” 

On this note, I urge everyone to enhance 
the efficacy of our own “simple struggles” 
which are now unfolding in our own com- 
munities. These local simple struggles need 
your time, energy, and_ support. 
Involvement in them moves one from the 
standpoint of advocacy to the invigorated 
and necessary stance of activism which 
learns the necessity of challenging and con- 
fronting local bastions of economic power 
and political indifference. 

Too often it is charity rather than eco- 
nomic justice which defines the lineaments 
of approaches to our own deepening social 
problems. The persistence of this insuffi- 
cient ethic will only obfuscate the problems 
and ensure a band-aid strategy of appease- 
ment while essentially guaranteeing the per- 
petuation of poverty and homelessness. 

The recent occupation of the Lora Lake 
Apartments in Burien is an especially piv- 
otal event. Though the occupation and 
arrests that followed did not bring about 
any immediate results, the action was 
undertaken by mostly homeless persons 


Cuts to the Quarter Meal 


from page one 


150 people a day, showing that the prob- 
lem of hunger is widespread in Berkeley. 

The quarter meal got its name because 
each guest was asked to pay a quarter for 
the meal, if he or she had it. Those with- 
out a quarter could donate some time 
preparing the meal or cleaning up. 

The funding cut that Worthington criti- 
cized was implemented at the City Council 
meeting on June 26, 2007, when the council 
voted for the mayor’s budget for the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1. The approximate- 
ly $23,500 cutback was about a fourth of 
the quarter meal’s total budget. 

Worthington said, “I didn’t vote for 
this cut. I opposed it, but it happened. I 
think there were other council members 
who were unhappy with this item buried 
in the budget. But they didn’t want to vote 
against the entire budget because there are 
a lot of other things that are good in the 
budget. I don’t really blame those who 
voted for the budget. You don’t want to 
alienate the mayor, because then he might 
cut your project.” 

As it actually happened, the City was 
wealthy from revenue received from the 


from the two Tent Cities. The support that 
came from the broader community and the 
religious community in particular was a 
critical ingredient in their nonviolent direct 
action. We must continue to support poor 
and homeless activists who in the future 
undertake nonviolent direct action to pre- 
serve sorely needed housing and in the 
process assert their own agency and thereby 
generate an atmosphere conducive to real 
progress and genuine economic justice. 

Currently, the unprecedented wave of 
condo conversions and spiraling rents is 
generating a deepening crisis, not only for 
the very poor and those already burdened 
by displacement and homelessness, but 
increasingly for working people whose 
incomes are not enough to compete in 
such a tumultuous market. 

Those who are supposedly involved in 
the King County Ten Year Plan to end 
homelessness — including persons affiliat- 
ed with United Way, the Gates Foundation, 
the Downtown Seattle Association and 
other monied and influential corporate enti- 
ties and individuals — must examine to 
what degree they are directly complicit in 
the current whirlwind of dissfacement 
while publicly pronouncing a concern for 
ending homelessness. Given current trends 
in our region, the vaunted Ten Year Plan 
will turn out to be nothing more than a 
blueprint for managing, not curing, the 
human-made disaster that is homelessness. 

More broadly, as an interfaith church 
community, we are urged, in the words of 


transfer tax on the sale of a number of 
buildings. When the mayor’s budget was 
presented for a vote, some on the council 
were unaware that an additional building 
had been sold at the time of the vote. 

Light explained that due to the cutback, 
even more money may be lost because 
Alameda County now donates an amount 
equal to the City of Berkéley; and it may 
insist on matching funds. Light says that the 
Food Project staff knew informally about 
the pending cuts when the Homeless 
Commission recommended them. The staff 
knew with certainty when they received the 
award letter from the City of Berkeley. 

While the approximately $23,500 
appears insignificant compared to the total 
city budget, it represents a huge sum of 
money lost to the food servers and diners. 
Worthington noted that if the city was ten 
million dollars in debt and had to cut all 
its programs, it might be justified in cut- 
ting the food program a little bit. 

Light also said that the Food Project 
received a warning that funds from the 
City of Berkeley for the multi-service 
drop-in center will be cut by 10 percent. 

Kriss Worthington and Terrie Light 
discussed Mayor Tom Bates’ interview on 
KPFA in which he said that faith commu- 
nities should take over more of the task of 


Ernesto Cortes, Jr. of the Industrial Areas 
Foundation, to manifest a radical imagina- 
tion in which “the church has a far more 
prophetic and transformative role to play 
in the larger social order.” Furthermore 
Cortes avers: “It is imperative to chal- 
lenge the established concentrations of 
power and wealth so that we can all have 
shared prosperity, and shalom, and justice 
at the gates of the city.” 

In doing so, we must listen to the poor 
themselves, and ultimately a deepened 
sense of common cause must be created 
and sustained. Impoverished citizens 
themselves must be encouraged and sup- 
ported in their efforts to rise from the con- 
dition of being merely recipients of chari- 
ty to becoming empowered agents of pro- 
gressive social change. 

As William DiFazio has stated, “the 
poor have not [yet] created a social move- 
ment to end poverty, nor have advocates 
helped to create one. As long as this is 
true, their poverty is permanent.” ‘ 

Let me conclude this essay with th 
words of the late Michael Harrington: 
“When we join, in solidarity and not in 
noblesse oblige, with the poor, we will 


discover our own best selves... we will 
regain the vision of America.” 
Joe Martin’s essay was delivered 


September 18, 2007, at the Seventh Annual 
Building the Political Will to End 
Homelessness Conference held by the Seattle- 
area Interfaith Taskforce on Homelessness. 
See related stories at Apesma’s Lament, a 
social-justice blog by Timothy Harris of Real 
Change: apesmaslament.blogspot.com 


feeding the hungry. 

Worthington responded, “Churches and 
synagogues and spiritual and religious 
activists have done so much for so long. 
They have stepped up to the plate and used 
their buildings. Many synagogues and 
churches have specific days when they run 
food programs, when they run shelter pro- 
grams. A lot of volunteer time, a lot of 
money, a lot of resources, and a lot of space 
in their facilities has been contributed. I 
think it’s insulting to suggest that the faith 
community hasn’t done its share.” He men- 
tions Night on the Streets Catholic Worker 
and Food Not Bombs. 

Light challenged Bates’ suggestion by 
asking: “Did anyone notify the faith com- 
munities that they’re supposed to be pick- 
ing up the slack here? There had never 
been any formal conversations with any- 
one in the faith community to provide a 
transition plan. There were these realloca- 
tions of priorities without a conversation 
with people that served those who were 
homeless and poor.” 

Both Worthington and Light have 
stepped up to the plate in their efforts to 
get funding again. Worthington is plan- 
ning to try to persuade other council 
members to vote for an amendment to the 
city budget that would reinstate the funds 
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for the food program. He is planning to 
bring up the item for a vote at the City 
Council meeting on Tuesday, October 23. 

Worthington said he hopes to get the 
funding at that time “because they need the 
money now.” But if he isn’t successful at 
that meeting, he will bring it up in January 
“when they do the mid-year budget.” 

It may take some perseverance, he 
noted. “In Berkeley, everybody thinks it’s 
such a progressive city, but a lot of progres- 
sive things don’t happen when you first talk 
about them. You have to be persistent, and 
keep bringing it up again and again.” 

Light has written an appeal letter to the 
Berkeley community asking for funds for 
the quarter meal. She said there is no way 
for the quarter meal to economize and still 
meet the food and safety guidelines of the 
City of Berkeley Health Services. 


Support Kriss Worthington’s efforts by 
attending the Berkeley City Council meeting 
on Tuesday, October 23, at 7 p.m. in the 
City Hall at 2180 Milvia Street. 

Financial donations can be made to 
Berkeley Food and Housing Project, 2140 
Dwight Way, Berkeley, CA 94704. Donate by 
credit card online at www.bfhp.org. People 
can sell items on eBay and have the proceeds 
donated to BFHP. Call Light at (510) 649- 
4965, ext. 307 to discuss donations. 


Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC. 


American 


Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
| grams of service, social justice, and peace 
| education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 


| 
{ 


In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 
Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 21 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 | 
years working for Middle East peace with | 


Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 
| 
i 
| 


To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee | 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 | 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 


j 
‘ 


| founded in 1971. Today BOSS operates 
| 30 programs in Berkeley, Oakland, and 


i 


2 


Hayward serving 3,000 families and 
individuals each year. Our work targets 
four outcomes — affordable housing, 


| improved health, economic security, and 


| 
| 
i 
/ 
i 
i 
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social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 
ty and homelessness through policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 
munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice of poor people in designing 


implementing solutions. 

For more information, cail (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- | 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- | 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 


by Tim Harris 


ne of the standard interview 

questions we throw at people 

who want to come work at 

Real Change is, ““Why are peo- 
ple poor?” Responses generally range 
from outright victim-blaming to the spout- 
ing of overly pat dogma. Once in a while 
someone speaks from the heart in a way 
that tells us they really get it, and they 
score major points. 

Almost everybody begins by saying 
something like, “Oh... wow.” The second 
thing they all say is, “That’s a really big 
question!” 

We tell people that there’s no wrong or 
right answer, which is only sort of a lie. 
But today, for the first time, I heard what 
was clearly the wrong answer. 

Here’s how it went. 

“Hmmm... wow, um, that’s a huge 
question! Hmm. Well... sometimes, it’s 
about the person, and what they do. And 
sometimes it’s bigger.” My co-interviewer 
and I waited. “What? You want more? 
Well, hmm, (long pause), I guess I’ve 
never really thought about it.” 


MUSICAL CHAIRS © 


Usually, when I get the “Are people 
homeless because of their own bad choic- 
es or because of the system” question, I 
say it’s both, and then I resort to the musi- 
cal chairs metaphor. Imagine the chairs as 
scarce resources like affordable housing 
and jobs that pay a livable wage, and that 
people are competing for them. When the 
music stops, who loses? 

It’s the people less able to ‘compete. 
Maybe they’re dealing with addiction, or 
they’re mentally disabled or have some 
other disability. Or maybe they’re young, 
single, and have kids. Or old. Or border- 
line developmentally delayed. Or have a 
crap education because they were born 
into the wrong zip code, or they’re a felon 
that nobody will hire, and so forth. 

In a market that produces only housing 
for profit, those who can provide no profit 
often get no housing. The working poor 
have very little margin for error. They are, 
in a word, vulnerable. 

Charity, and by that I mean any strategy 
of amelioration that is essentially an act of 
mercy, makes the brutality of this system 
easier to bear all around. Some shifting 
around of chairs may take place, with peo- 
ple getting up and down, but a certain pro- 
portion of losers is pretty much guaranteed. 

Justice is about putting out enough 
chairs so that no one has to stand for too 
long, and making sure that no one’s got 
their fat ass parked on three of them at 
once while they hog all the cake. 

Charity is necessary, but not sufficient. 
And if that’s all you’re doing, at some point 
the rest of us have to assume you kind of 
want things to stay the way they are. It is 

essential, but it does not alter the math. 

RISING POVERTY AND INEQUALITY 

Recently | was poking around at the 
‘enter on Budget and Policy Priorities’ 
website looking for some decent poverty 
trend data. They’ve done a pretty thor- 
ough job of chewing over the 2006 census 
information and a few other things, and 
the news isn’t great. 
In 2006, both the number and percentage 


of Americans without health insurance hit 
their highest levels since 1999, the first year 
for which comparable data are available, 
with 2.2 million more Americans — and 
600,000 more children — joining the ranks 
of the uninsured in 2006. 

While median income rose modestly 
(by 0.7 percent, or $356) for households 
in general, this merely brought median 
income back to where it stood in the 2001 
recession year. In addition, median 
income for working-age households — 
those headed by someone under 65 — 
remained more than $1,300 below where 
it stood when the recession hit bottom. 

New Commerce Department data 
shows that the share of national income 
going to wages and salaries in 2006 was 
at its lowest level on record, with data 
going back to 1929. The share of national 
income captured by corporate profits, in 
contrast, was at its highest level on record. 


Top 1 PERCENT GET RICHER 


Other new data shows that income con- 
centration, which increased in 2003 and 
rose sharply in 2004, jumped again in 


- 2005. The share of pre-tax income in the 


nation that goes to the top 1 percent of 
households increased from 17.8 percent in 
2004 to 19.3 percent in 2005. Only four 
times since World War II has the percent- 
age of income received by the top | per- 
cent risen this much in a single year (in 
percentage point terms). One of those four 


times was 2004. 


In the belaboring-the-obvious depart. 
ment, detailed new tax data shows that the 
federal tax system has become much less 
progressive over the past several decades, 
particularly during the Reagan and Bush 
administrations. Over the same several 
decades, pre-tax income inequality has 
grown as well. Thus, during a period in 
which economic forces have been generat- 
ing increased pre-tax inequality, changes in 
the tax system have exacerbated rather than 
mitigated the widening of the income gap. 


CORPORATE-STYLE VOLUNTEERISM 


But hey, no need to worry. Americans 
are getting involved! According to The 
Corporation for National and Community 
Service, Americans over the age of 16 are 
volunteering at historically high rates, 
with 61.2 million giving their time in 
2006 to help others by mentoring stu- 
dents, beautifying neighborhoods, restor- 
ing homes after disasters, and much, 
much more. 

Although the adult volunteer rate for 
2006, 26.7 percent, was down slightly 
from the 28.8 percent recorded from 
2003-2005, a greater percentage of 
Americans adults are volunteering today 
than at any other time in the past 30 years. 

Also, the U.S. Interagency Council on 
Homelessness has found the next best 
thing to Ten Year Plans to End 
Homelessness, and it is Project Connect, a 
corporate-friendly volunteer fest that 
brings resources and homeless people 
together to show what can happen when 
people roll up their sleeves and get to 
work. Their website highlights a recent 
Project Connect in Springfield, MA, 
attended, of course, by the Bush adminis- 
tration’s Philip Mangano, and they tout 
some pretty modest outcomes. 
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For example, 5 veterans were housed, 
29 Social Security/SSI applications were 
completed, 351 applications for Section 
8 and public housing were completed, 
along with 70 dental screenings, 21 
medical examinations, 60 haircuts, and 
50 pairs of eyeglasses ordered. 

Five veterans were housed in 
Springfield and 60 people received hair- 
cuts. And some people say we don’t 
have homelessness on the run! 

Maybe it’s just me, but it seems like 
the more volunteerism and charity we 
have, the further we get away from a 
vision of what social justice looks like, 
and the more we become a society of 
haves and have-nots where people are 
too afraid, tired, hopeless, bought off, or 
just plain stupid to fight for anything 
more to the point. Charity makes the 
radical inequality we’ve grown accus- 
tomed to a bit easier to swallow, because 
we get to show we care. 
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Without Heat 


by Joan Clair 


I woke up this morning without any heat, 
three hours before a place opened 
where I could fill my propane tanks. 
Three blankets and two coats 

couldn’t keep out the cold. 

Then I thought of those on the street 
with no place to go to warm themselves. 
And from the edge of my soul 

I shivered at the heartless ice in their lives. 


by Joan Clair 


Sometimes I feel Vil be juek y 
ifl have the strength to even awl 
out of this body into the arms 
of some great angel. 
But then I’m told I won’t 
crawl out of this body 

but will fly into the light, 
not even bowing what Jleft bel ne 


